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State Fairs for 1909 


ee 


Alabama, 


Birmingham 
Arkansas, Hot Springs 


British Columbia, Victoria ..S 20-25 


California, Sacramento 
Ont 


Canada, Toronto, 


--A 28S 4 
oo 28-S 13 


Canada, Winnipeg .cccccceeed 10-17 
Colorado, Denver ..cecessceeeS 12-18 


Connecticut, Berlin 
Georgia, Macon ....«.+.+.+€No <3 


Idaho, Boise 


eeocccoaset 14-16 


eee eee wees eee 


Illinois, Springfield ...........-O 1- 9 
Indiana, Indianapolis .........S 6-10 


Iowa, Des Moines .......0.¢ 


A27-S 3 


Iowa, Sioux City .....cccceee-S 20-26 
Kansas, Hutchinson ..........S 11-17 
Kansas, Topeka ...cccccseeeeS 13-18 
Kentucky, Lexington ........A 9-14 
Kentucky, Louisville .........S 13-18 
Louisiana, Shreveport ......N 1- 6 
Maine, Bangor ....cccceree-A 24-27 
Maine, Lewiston ........+.+.-S 6-9 
Maryland, Timonium .........S 7-11 


Massachusetts, Brockton 
Michigan, Benton Harbor ...S 


5- 8 
7-10 


2-0 


Michigan, Detroit .......«.---S 2-10 
Michigan, Grand Rapids ....S 13-17 


Minnesota, Hamline 
Mississippi, Jackson ....... 


cocccceeeS G11 
O 26-N 5 


Missouri, Sedalia .......+.---O0 2- 8 
Missouri, St Joseph ..........S 20-25 
Montana, Helena ..........S3 27-0 2 
Nebraska, Lincoln ..........-S 6-10 
Nebraska, Omaha pocesteumberds 6-18 


New Jersey, Trenton ...... 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 


27-0 1 
--S 20-25 


New York, Syracuse .........S 13-18 


North Carolina, Raleigh 


--.O 18-23 


North Dakota, Grand Forks J 20-24 
Ohio, Columbus ...........A 30-S 3 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City .S 29-0 8 
Oregon, Balem «..cccccccrcece 19-18 


Pennsylvania, 


Bethlehem 
South Carolina, Columbia ..N 


7-10 
1- 6 


--S 


South Dakota, Huron ........S 13-18 


Tennessee, Memphis ........-O 


5-14 


Tennessee, Nashville .........S 20-25 


Texas, Dallas 


Utah, Salt Lake City .......0 


covccccccceeesO 16-81 


4-9 


Vermont, White River J’ct’n.S 21-24 
Virginia, Richmond .........0 4- 9 
Washington, Spokane ........S 20-25 
West Virginia, Wheeling .....S 6-10 


Wisconsin, La Crosse ....S 


28-0 1 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee ........S ~s 


Wyoming, Douglas 


28-0 


COUNTY AND DISTRICT alsiay 


Iowa : 


da Corning, A 16-19 
py Wauk 


sity, 
Bremer, 


Buenos Vista, ams. 


Butler, Allison, 
Calhoun, Manson, 


Calhoun, Rock ncuy, 
we . 

sia J 236 
ass, Atlantic, 8 13-17 
Massena, 8 69 

87-9 


mn 
City, 8 21-24 
Ohickasaw, Nashua, 


7-10 

Clayton, National, S 7-9 

Olayton, Elkader, 8 15-17 
Clayton, trawberry 


oint, 8 7-10 

I . 
Clinton, De wit, 7-10 
Gintee. Clinton, 8 14-17 


agT 


$ a —_ 8 21-23 
av 
y “wt 
Delaware, Manchester, 
A 31-8 3 


Des Moines, Burlington 
Fayette, West Union, 

8 7-10 
Franklin, Hompten. 2 
Grundy, Grundy Sater, 
Guthrie, Guthrie a. 

r, 

Boa? Itan, Witeies, City, 
Hancock, Britt, 


ant; A 17-20 
Henry, Winfield, § 14-17 
Humboldt, Heatee, w 
Enterstate live stock ex- 

position, Sioux oy 

22. 


Marengo, A 10-12 
Towa, Vi fitims A 17-19 


Towa. ’ 
wiv 
Jackson, Maquoketa, 


Jasper, apie hee 16 
Defferson, Fairfield 


Johnson, Towa City, 
Jones, Monticello, 
A 30-S 3 


Jones, Anamosa, A 23-27 
Keokuk, What Cheer, 


S 6- 
Kossuth, Algona, S$ 14-17 
Lee, Done’ S 8-10 
ee, West | Pont, A 24-2 
inn, Central City. 


-10 
Ginn, Marion, § 14-17 


Loujsa, Wapello, 
Louiva, Columbus _, 
Lyon,’ Rock Rapids, 
Madison, Winterset oa 
Mahaska, New heven, 


Marion, Pella, 8 BO. i 
is Marshall- 


8S 6-10 
Marshall, 


Mills, Malvern, 
hell, Osage, 


Monona, wa, 
Muscatine, West  Lib- 
23-26 
Muscatine, Wilton 
‘unction, S 14-16 
O'Brien, "Suther land, 
O’Brien, Sheldon. 


8-10 

. 27 

Page, Clarinda, S 6-10 
Page, Shenandoah, on 


Pocahontas, Fonda, 
Pottawattamie, one 
Poweshiek, Malcom, 
Poweshiek, Grinnell, 
Ringgold, Tingley, 


City. A 10-13 
Shelby, Har S 23-26 
— 9 — 

Sioux, Rock Valier. 7 


TiN, Wale *38 


Rhodes, 


eS 
8 1+ it 
81417 





Allen; Moran, “9'-%0 
Brown, Hiawatha, 
Pati, Bt Donde," 
Butler, Dougla = 
Clay, 


Clay Center. 7-10 
Clay, Wakefield, O 27-28 
Cloud, Comenttin’ 


S 21-24 
Coffey, Burlington, 
Cowley, 


8 14-17 
‘Windeté. 

Cowley, Burden, 8 8-10 

Cowley, Udall, S, 16-18 


THE COMING AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


Dickinson, Abilene, 
8 B-0 1 

Douglas, Lawrence, 
§ 21-25 
Elk, Grenola, § 22-24 

Franklin, Ottawa, 

A 31-8 3 

Greenwood, Eureka, 
A 34 
57-0 
"A 31- 8 3 


Harper, Anthony, 

Harper, Harper, 

Harvey, 

Leavenworth, Leave 
—., 8 21. 2 

Linn, Mound City, 


Lyon, Emporia, 8 T-ll 
McPherson Phe, 
Miami, Paola, S 23-0 1 
Mitchell, Beloit, 

S 2-01 


Nemaha, Seneca, § 15- 
Neosho, Chanute, x 


A 16-20 
Ness, Ness City, S$ 22-24 
Norton, rece" 

A 3-84 


Osage, Burlingarre, 

§ 7-10 
Reno, Suttiane, en 
Republic, Belleville, 
Riley, Manhattan a 
Rooks, Stockton, 8 7-10 
Saline, Salina, A 31-8 3 
Sheridan, Selden, 370 
Smith, Smith Center, 
Stafford, St John. A 


A S-27 
Wichita nd Ss W, 
Wichita, _*g 


20-25 


Tilinois 


Boone, Belvidere, 
” A 3-33 
Bureau, Princeton. 


$ 1-10 

27-29 

- 8 "417 

Champaign, Urvane, . 
lle, 

Clark, Martinsvi r} “10 

Coles, Charleston, 

Crawford, Robinson, 

823-01 

Cumberland, Grovese. 


De Kalb, Sandwich, 
se 8 14-17 
ine: WS i? 
Du Page, Wheaton, 


Edwards, Albion, 8S 14-17 
Effingham, Altamont, 


Ss 
Fulton, wistown, 
7 ye: “3 6-10 
Carrollton. 


Grundy, Mazon, § 14-17 

Henry, Kewanee, § 13-17 

Henry, Cambridge. er 

Dnfeneticnst live Pay 
nicago. 

Jackson, Murphysboro, 


8 7-10 
“ & 


Greene, 


8S 13-17 


asper, 
Vernon, 
23-0 


Jefferson, 
Jo Daviess, Galena, 
Jo Daviess, Warren, 
S. 14-17 
Johnson, Vienna, 
Kankakee, Kankakee 
Lake, Libertyville, 
A 3-84 
Livington, Fairbw 
Macoupin, Carlinville, 
12-15 
Marshall, Wenona, 
8 .15-17 
McDonough, Macomb, 
A 10-13 
Woodstock, 
Saybrook, _ 


Aledo, S 21-24 
Merittte, canvas, 
Perry, Pickneyville, 

§'14-17 
Piatt, Monticello, 


Pope, Golconda. O 69 
Putnam, McNabb, a9 


8 
Randolph, Houston, 


4 
Richlanfl, Olney, 8 7-10 
Rock Island, Joslin, 


7-9 
Saline, Rattom, 20 
Stark, Wyomi 
yee . 9-8 3 
Stephenson, Freer, " 
Tazewell, Delavan, 
Union, Jonesboro, 


A %-27 

fon, A ass 3 
in nn: 
Wayne, “Fat 


McHenry, 
McLean, 


+17 


24-27 
White, Comal. 8 7-11 
Whiteside, Morrison, 


Will, Plainfi aRy 
wut infield, 


31-§ 
Blackfi Montpelier, 
lackford, ‘on valet 


Boone, Lebanon, A 10-13 
Clinton, Frankfort, 


Ont, ee 
, ora, arengo, 

‘A'23-27 
Dearborn. 


Lawrence- 
ure, A 57 


Decatur, 

Del 5 
ware, Manse, | 1% 

Duboia, Huntingb: 3 


Elkhart, Goshen, S 
Fayette, Grothersrite Sete 


Fayette, Coe 
Fountain, eet 
Fountaia, Covingi 
ss 1-18 

A octamer. 814 
Gi Tran n, 

ne ‘A 30S 4 
Grant, Fairmount, 


Grant, Marion, A 31-S 3 
Harrison, Corydon, 


Hendricks, 
Henry, New Castile, 
Henry, Middletown, 
Howard, Russianll 
Huntington, 
ae. 


7-11 
Jay.” Portland, A 31-5 3 
oes North = 


a 
Johuson, ashes, 
J 21-23 


Johnson, Puantite, 
AS-2 


Knox, barnes * 1 


Lake, Crown Poin 
A 38 3 


ie Fam, is Pom, 


Madison, Elwood” 


Warren, 


Hunting- 


Newton, Kentland, 


Noble, Kendallville, 
8 2-01 
Posey, New Harmony, 


Binley 3-6 
oy "Rush: A 4-27 
Scottsburg, 


Shelbyville, 
Rockport, ‘ 
A 16-21 
Spencer, Chrisney, 


uu pO rest a, 
and, En- 


Switze 

—— —- 

Tippecanoe, Lafayette, 
AXMS3 

Union, Lines, 32-83 

Vigo, Terre Haute, 


Wabash, e 
neater Ps vis 31-8 3 
arren, Pine 
A 87-23 


Warrick, Boonville, 
Washington, Salem, 


8 7-10 
Wayne, Hagerstown 
J 27-30 


Shelby, 
Spencer, 


Wisconsin 


Adams, Friendsh: ip. 
B Ri —_— 
arron, ice 

8 14-16 
Bro De Pere, 8 1-3 
Buffalo, Mondovi, 8 13 
Calumet, Chilton, § 25 
CoipRe" wa, Chippewa 


20-: 
Clark,” Neillsyille, O 47 
Columbia, Kilbourn, 1 


Columbia, 
RS 3 
Crawford, Gays Mills, 


58 
Dane, Madison, 8 7-10 
Door, Sturgeon Bay. 


ous x2 ier 
Dodge, ver 
8 Bro 1 
Dunn, aienemente, a: 
Fond du Lac, Fond du 
Lac, A 3-8 3 
Forest, 
Green, M SE 
Green’ Lake, Berlin, 
8 21-24 
Grant, Platteville, S 1-3 
rant, Bloom =a, 





88 

Grant. Boscobel, A 13 
Grant, Lancaster, 

8 6-17 
Towa, Mineral Point. 
Jefferson, Jefferson, 
Jefferson, Watertown. 
Mauston, 


Elroy, 


Junean, 
Juneau, 
La Crosse, La 8 BO ' 
Lafayette, Darli 


ed 
Lincoln, Merrill, A 24-27 
anitowoc, Manitowoc. 


Marathon, Wausau. 

A 31-S 3 
Marquette, Westticla 

? 27-29 
Monroe, Tomah, A 24-27 
Outagamie, ae 
Outagamie, Hortonville. 

8 1-3 
Oconto, S 7-10 
Ozaukee, . 
; S 2-22 
Pierce, Ellsworth, 

S 22 
Polk, St Croix Falls. 


8 7-9 

Portage, Amherst, 8 7-10 
Portage, Stevens Pix 
ll 


Oconto, 


Sauk, Spring Green, 
<fe S 7-10 


Shawano, ae 
Sheboygan Plymomi 
ebo! 5 
7-10 


Vernon, Viroqua, 
§ 21-24 


Vernon, Hillsboro, 5 ee 
Walworth, Etkhoon’ 


S 21-24 

Washington, West 
Bend. 8 23-3 
Wanupaca, W o 


Waushara, Wautoma, 
S 1+-17 
Wood, memmeeneny | 
24-27 


Nebraska 


Adams, Hastings, 


Antelope, Neligh, A 
Boone, Albion, 8 14-138 
Burt, Tekamah, J 13-16 
Custer, Broken Bow, 
1¢-17 
Sauingion, 
14-15 
| Chadron, 3 65-18 
Dougias, - 


29-0 9 
D F; it, J 20-23 
Dusty, omont. 


Fillmore, Geneva, 


Dawson, 


S 23- 
Furnas, Beaver City, 


Gage, Beatrice, 
Greeley, er 
Hall, Grand 


Holt, Chambers, S 22-24 
Eos Paha, al 
Kearney, Minden, 
ton, 8 13 
Lincoln, 


Madison, 


Knox, 
Lancaster, 
Madisen, 


Réd Willow, Indianola. 
Saunders, Wahoo, . 
'S 21-24 
Scotts Bluff, Goring, Ss 4 
Seward, Seward, 5 28-30 
Stanton, Stanton, 
8 1-17 
Valley, Ord, 8 21-24 
Missouri 


American royal live 
stock, Kansas City. 
O 11-16 
Audramin, Mexico, 
A “427 
Barry. Cpasritie, O 11-16 
Sent, Columbia, | 0-3 


Butler, 8 1417 
7 Hi ville. 


Hickory, Hi 


Interstate live 
5 S St Joseph, 
~—e ‘A m2T 
Jackson, Lee’s 8 a 
I 
Jackson, independents 
vais Holden, 


mT 


Lewis, Monticello, 1 
Linn, Brookfield, A 17-20 
Macon, La Plata, 
Marion, Palmyra, 

811 
Monroe, Monrve City, 

0-13 
Monroe, Pari 8 7-10 
Moniteau, California . 
Pike, Bowling Green, 
Platte, Platte City. a 
Randolph, Jacksonville. 
Scotland, ae 
St Louis, Creve . 

1-19 
Stoddard, Daxtes. as 


Sullivan, Milan, 8; 24-27 
Shelby, ' Shelbina, 


A3-S 3 
Warren, Wright City, 
8 15-18 


Knox, 
Laf: 


Michigan 


Allegan, Allegan, 
8 9g 
Armada fair, Arm 


Grand Traverse 
fair, Traverse cine 


7-10 
8201 
 , Fea City, 5S 14-17 
. Sie 
Caro fair, Caza, S +18 
dan, S 2-30 
Clinton, St Ji 01 
Croswell fair, Croswell, 
Cass City fair, Ca 
City, I 
Deckerville, eee ix 
Eaton, Chestotin, 
Flint River Valley. 
B S 21-23 
Fowlerville fair, —- 
Gratiot, Mhem, 83 
Hillsdale, 
8$.27-0 1 
Howard City fair, How- 
ard om A 31-8 3 
Huro Bad Axe, 0 58 
foley’ ” City fair, Imlay 
City. 0 57 
Ka'amazoo and 
Mich, Solemnenes, 3 
Lenawee,. Adrifin, 
Marquette, Marqustte,, 
Midland, iidinnd, ow 


Milford fair, Milford’ 


Ottawa- ‘West e 
Tri ty, Lake 
8 7-10 
Tri-County, Reed City, 
Tuscola, Vassar, 
aeety 29-0 1 
‘Arenac, Standish, 


‘S 23-25 
8 21-24 


Fata of, 


snd 


Minnesota 


fittia, Aitkin, S 16-128 
Big Stone, Ortonville, 


Brown, New Ulm, 

8 
5 Earth, So} 
Carlton, Barnum, 





13-15 


Chippewa, Montevideo, 


Dakota, Farmington. ; 
§ 22-24 
Dassel fair, Dassel, 


oO B- 
K 8} Mit 
Petia Bins Bete 
8 16-18 
Freeborn, Albert Lea, 


Lac Qui Parle, Madi. 


son, 
Lincoln, Tyler, § 23-25 
on, arshall 


§ 202 
Mankato, Montane, ‘a 
Marshall, Warren, : 
McLeod, Hutchinson. 


S 14-1 
Olmsted, Rochester, . 


8 B01 
Pine City, 8 2-4 
Se Island 





Cape Vincent, 
Cattaraugus, 
tion, 21- 


s 
Cobleskill, 8 27-01 
Carmel, Putnam, 
A 30-S 4 
Cooperstown, Otsego. 


§ 21-23 
Cortland A 17-2 
Cuba, 8 7- 


Moutieelion Seitiven: 


Al 
Moravia, 8 13 
Morris, Carica, 0 $7 
Naples, 8 15-17 
Nassau, 8 1417 

8 15-18 


lewark, 
Newark’ Valley, A 2427 
Norwich, Ghen: 


Lebanon, Warren. ie 
cage: 


omens 


Riches 04 


Marion, 823-01 


McConnelsville, Morgan. 
seten  — a WS 
Mont eller, Witliame 


Mt Gilead. Morrow, .= 





8 7-10 
Mt Joy, Scioto, A 24-27 


A 2-27 
Mt Vernon, 


Knox, 
_.. § iT 

Newark, Lic’! > 
23-0 2 
Ottawa, Putnam, O 5-9 
Owensville, Clermont, 


Piketon, 
Proctorville, 


Pike, 


Ravenna, Portage, 
5S 14-17 
Rock Springs, Meigs, 


tS] 
St Clairsville, Belmont 


4 

Sandusky, Erie, § 14-17 
Sarahovilie, Noble, 

S 8-10 
Shelby, S 14-17 
—s.. 
S 22-24 

Springfield, Clark, 
A 10 


Tiffin, Seneca, 
Toledo, Lucas, 


$ 7-10 
$ 14-18 
8 


n, 
S 21-24 
West Union, Adams, 


S 7-10 
Wooster, Wayne, 


A Py 27 
Xenia. Greene, A346 
Zanesville, Muskingum. 


A 31-8 
Hollidaysburg, Blair, 

8 3-01 
Towanda, oo 


S 2. 
Troy, a 3 int 
Wyaiusing, ford, 
Butler, ese) eat 
Carrolitown, Cambri, o. 
Emporium, Cameron, i 


Pulaski” Lawrence 
Lebanon, A 4-27 
Allentown, Lehiei ups 
Hughesville, Lycoming 
Mercer $T3 
Stoneboro, 

S 14:17 


Stroudsburg, a . 
Nazareth, ema yt 
Bethichem, mer 


S 21-24 
Tall. 

N 9-12 
an. 
Harford, Susqueh — 

4 anna, 
§ 22-23 
Montrose, Susqushenne. 


8 15-16 
Westfield, Tioga, S 14-17 
Mansfield, 


S 14-17 


Nowsort. 
Horticultural 


Philadel: 
Forksvi the. Bailty 


"S 21-28 

S 29-30 
82-01 
Burgettstown, Washine- 
*_ ton, S 3-3 
Honesdale, Wayne. oe 

a — aoe Westmore- 


York, BB 
ow 


Wellsboro, Ti 
Lewisburg, 


a. 
York, 


South Dakota 
Brookings, Brookings. 
Clark, Clark aor 
Clay, Vermilion. 

Ee 23-0 1 
Deuel, Clear Lake, 
G Belt ition. 

Pierre, a is 
Hanson, Alexandria. 
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A Great Milking Shorthorn 


Possibilities of the Dual Purpose Cow---All Previous Records in Shorthorns Broken by Lulu--This Seven- 
Year-Old Cow Produced 605 Pounds Butter in One Year--Records Kept at Missouri Station--- 
Feeding and Care Which Gave Such Good Results---By John M. Evvard, Missouri 


HINK of this—605 pounds of 
marketable butter in one year, 
and that from a Shorthorn 
cow. This wonderful Short- 
horn cow, Lulu, owned by the 
college of agriculture at Colum- 
bia, Mo, has shattered all the 
records of butter production ever made, 
officially, heretofore by the Shorthorns. The 
605 pounds of butter was secured from 12,- 
342 pounds of whole milk testing 4.17% but- 
ter fat. 

The best Shorthorn butter record reported 
previous to this one is 494.9 pounds of butter 
in one year. This same cow gave 10,438 
pounds of milk. Thus Lulu surpasses the 
best previous record by 111 pounds of but- 
ter and 1904 pounds 


@) 





price received for butter by the dairy de- 
partment of the college of agriculture was 
32 cents, so that 25 cents is certainly a fair 
price. In addition to the butter, Lulu yielded 
about 9000 pounds of skim milk, which to 
the hog feeder is worth 20 cents per 100 
pounds, or a total of $18, and there is plenty 
of buttermilk left to supply the average fam- 
ily of four. Here is a total income of $169.40 
rom one cow in one year. 

The cost of keep of this cow was not great. 
She ate during the winter months on an 
average nine pounds corn chop, 20 pounds 
corn silage and all the choice alfalfa hay 
she would eat. In the summer pasture 
months she ran on blue grass, and was fed 
green alfalfa and green corn in season, in 


corn chop than on the mixed grains. How- 
ever, the protein was supplied fairly abun- 
dantly in the alfalfa hay which she consumed. 
Lulu is a well-built animal, and from the 
beef type standpoint is a very fair individual. 
As a dual purpose type she presents a very 
formidable She carries consid- 
erable flesh for a dairy cow, and weighs 1300 
pounds, a heavy weight for an average typi- 
cal dairy animal. A herd of cows like Lulu 
would be well placed on any of our modern 
corn belt farms, and the calves from such 
as her would, if out of a good Shorthorn 
bull, fit well into the beef cattle type, and 
make profitable feeders. But with cows as 
good as Lulu, the calves had better come 
from a Bates type of milking Shorthorn bull, 
because such calves 


appearance. 





of milk. The best 
30-day record of a 
Shorthorn cow at the 


world’s fair in 1893 
was 62 -pounds of 
butter. Lulu pro- 


duced in 30 days 77.8 
pounds, or practically 
ié pounds more, a 
- half pound a day. 
This remarkable 
Shorthorn cow is 
seven years old. She 
has many productive 
years ahead, of her, 
although she is prob- 





ably now in her 
prime. She was 
selected out of a 


Chautauqua (N Y) 
herd of milking 
Shorthorns, the se 
iection being based 
on appearance alone, 








would be worth more 
as dairy than as 


beef stock. 


Blasting in  Or- 
chards—The blast- 
ing was done on the 
place of W. R. Mac- 
Donald of Columbus, 
Kan, years ago 
this spring. One-third 
of a stick of dyna- 
mite and a quart of 
F F blasting powder 
were used in a 2-inch 
auger hole bored 
from 3 to 4 _ feet 
deep, or until it had 
passed through the 
hardpan. The peach 
trees were set out in 
the soil thus 
pared. Last season, 
three years from set- 
ting, it is estimated 
that three trees s> 
treated produced 


four 


pre- 








as no records . had 
been kept on the 
individuals in this 


herd. The herd from 
which she was select- 
ed was. averaging 
about a pound of 
butter daily. -The herd has been bred for 
milking purposes for over 30 years, and 
this cow simply accentuates the principle 
that continued selection along definite lines 
cannot but end in marked improvement. 
All the calves from this herd were raised 
on skim milk, and the whole milk was kept 
from them, to be sold as such, or separated 


for the butter, the calves getting the 
skimmed milk. 
Splendid Returns Received 
Counting the butter at the very reason- 


able average price of 25 cents per pound, 
the income from this cow in butter alone is 
over $150, or exactly $1451.40.. During the time 
of this record; April, 1908, to April, 1909, the 


LULU, THE FAMOUS SHORTHORN MILKER 


She is the property of the university of Missouri, college of agriculture, and holds 
world’s record for butter production in her class; 605 pounds of butter in one year. 


addition to the blue grass. Fifty dollars 
would certainly pay for her feed for the year. 
Offsetting the labor with the manure and a 
fine calf, we have the net profit of the neat 
little sum of $119.40 from one cow in one 
year. 

A herd cf 22 cows, such as this one, would 
swell the net annual income of the farmer 
over $2500, and there would be left behind 
a crop of calves which would be a valuable 
asset and a pride and joy indeed to the farm 
that grazed them. All this from a herd of 
only 22 cows. 

A peculiar characteristic of this cow is that 
she cannot handle to advantage a high pro- 
tein mixed grain ration. She did better on 


from five to six 
bushels of very fine 
peaches. The tree 
nearest the house 
furnished 14 quarts of canned peaches, after 
a quantity had been used off the tree 
by the owner and his neighbors. Six other 
trees on the same ground, but not dynamited, 
produced almost no fruit at all, and during 
the dry weather the peaches shriveled and 
dropped off and the leaves curled up, while 
on the three trees treated with dynamite and 


powder, the leaves remained green and 
healthy and the peaches were large and 
thrifty. These results should indicate that 


it would be worth while to make a larger 
test of blasting for fruit trees.-[S. Black, Kan. 


Mind Your P’s and Q’s, and a square meal 
can never become a spare meal for your stock. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF CORN 


The Silo and How to Build It 


What Has Been Tried and Proved Worthy at Ohio Experiment Station--The Kind of a Silo to Build— 
Concrete Coming Into Vogue---Cement Blocks Have a Place--How the Costs Range—- 
By Prof H. C. Ramsower, Ohio Agricultural College 


HE silo is no longer an 
experiment. The economic 
feeding value of silage is 
recognized by all dairy- 
men, and the successful 
feeder has found that si- 
lage is good for his stock, 
too. Considered from the 
standpoint of storage ca- 
pacity alone it is a profit- 
able investment, for in what way could one 
provide cheaper shelter for ten acres of corn 
than by putting it into a silo. Then, too, it 
is stored when it contains ali of the sweetness 
of its growth, and this it retains if properly 
secured. The crop is harvested in a day or 
two, no fodder is left to weather the storms 
of winter, and a g@bd silo full of some of the 
various silo crops affords a wealth of suc- 
culent food relished alike in winter or during 
the drouth of summer. 

What kind of a silo shall I build? A 
great deal depends upon conditions. We 
find stanch advocates for nearly all kinds, 
and most kinds, if properly constructed and 
subsequently cared for, will preserve the 
silage. The stave silo is perhaps the cheap- 
est kind that one can erect. I have seen this 
kind after a great many years of service pre- 
serving the silage well. And yet a great 
many others have blown over or become 
twisted in such a way as to become useless. 

It is difficult to keep them standing per- 
fectly erect, for during the dry weather of 
July and August, when they are empty, the 
staves are bound to shrink, the hoops will 
loosen, and unless acrefully looked after will 
soon begin to twist. This can be prevented 
in a measure by using staves that are tongued 
and grooved, hoops with ample means for 
tightening, and by keeping them tight. The 
silo should also be firmly anchored by short 
tie rods imbedded in the foundation or 
ground and fastened to the base of the staves 
to prevent siipping on the foundation. The 
staves should always be set flush with the 
inside of the wall. 


Important Points to Note 


The foundation may be made of stone or 
brick laid in good cement mortar and should 





' extend at least 1 foot above the ground. I 


would never build the bottom more than 3 
feet below the surface, because all this si- 
lage will have to be lifted out. Modern blow- 
ers will lift the silage to any reasonable hight 
and it is better to throw the feed down inte 
the feed cart than to bring it up from below 
the ground. At any rate, the walls should 
extend 2 or more feet into the ground to get 
a firm basis and also to exclude rats if a clay 
floor is used for a bottom. The floor may 
be covered with 3 or 4 inches of grouting 
and smoothly plastered, but a clay bottom is 
good. See that the inside of the foundation 
wall is perfectly smooth. 

Cypress makes good staves, though white 
pine and hemlock are often used. Always 
have them tongued and grooved. If the 
staves are put up in two or more pieces a 
strip of sheet metal should be imbedded in 
the ends where the splice is made in order 
to exclude the air effectually. This sort of 
silo can be easily constructed with ordinary 
labor; hence, it will always be popular. 
Hoops are best made with %-inch round iron 
with at least 10 inches of threaded end. Or- 
dinary wire fencing used for hoons holds 


the silo together very well, but it is difficult 
to tighten, a matter which is essential. 

There are various other kinds of wood 
silos more complex in their structure than 
the stave. The frame of all of them consists 
of 2 by 4’s set 12 by 14 inches on centers and 
toe-nailed to the sill. These studs are set up 
in two lengths and then lined; some with two 
courses of 14-inch sheeting placed horizontally 
with a layer of acid-proof paper betweer; 
some with one course of sheeting, which is 
then lathed and plastered in the ordinary 
way, except that good portland cement 
plaster is used. These silos may be sided 
with beveled siding placed horizontally if the 
silo is more than 12 feet in diameter; if less 
than this the siding cannot be bent to circle, 
and it must be put off in a vertical position. 


Concrete for Permanent Silos 


Without a doubt the silo of the future will 
be made of concrete. The first cost may be 
a trifle more than the average wooden silo, 
but if well put up the concrete silo should 
last a hundred years. It keeps the silage al- 
most perfectly, never blows over, is neat in 
appearance and usually gives the best of 
satisfaction in every way. Most of us have 
gravel near at hand where the cost is little 
or nothing and if built by farm labor the 
first cost is kept very low indeed. 

The thickness of the walls will depend 
largely upon the amount of reinforcement 
used. For the silo made on the ground the 
walls should be not less than 6 inches thick. 
With a No 9 fence wire placed horizon- 
tally 6 inches apart throughout the hight 
there will be no danger of the walls bursting 
in a silo up to 30 feet in hight with a 14- 
foot diameter. If above this, %-inch round 
rods should be used. Heavy woven wire 
fencing used for reinforcement gives good 
satisfaction. 

The forms are the troublesome part in the 
construction of a concrete silo. It is not 
necessary to build forms the entire hight of 
the silo, but build two sections of 3 feet each. 
In using, these can be alternated, building 
the silo up 2 feet each day. This always 
leaves 1 foot of the form in contact with 
cement previously placed and insures the 
walls being kept plumb, which is absolutely 
essential. For a silo 14 feet in diameter, 
these forms should be made in six sections, 
the outer ones being 7.6 feet long, the inner 
one 7.3 for a 6-inch wall. Flooring, %-inch, 
not more than 2 inches wide is nailed ver- 
tically to the ribs made of 2 by 6’s, cut to 
the inside and outside circle of the wall. 
By any convenient means, as by fastening 
angle irons to the ends of each section, all 
sections may be securely bolted together, 
and the forms can be easily moved. The 
cost of such a form is small and with little 
care a concrete silo can be constructed with 
ordinary farm labor. 

The concrete should be mixed in the pro- 
portion of one part cement, two parts clean 
sand and four parts coarse gravel or broken 
stone. Gravel which has a large amount of 
sand can be used directly, mixing one part 
of cement with six parts of gravel. How- 
ever, a better mixture will be obtained if 
the gravel is screened, taking out all par- 
ticles under 4% inch in diameter and using 
none over 2 inches in diameter, though I 
have seen good silos built using the gravel 


just as it comes from the bank. Never use 
anything but the best portland cement. 

The doors may be made of the continuous 
type or placed any distance apart, just so 
the reinforcing bars are carried across the 
opening. The continuous doors afford the 
best means for removing the silage, but all 
the doors must be well-fitted into their 
places, for there are numerous joints which 
are likely to let in the air. The doors 
should be built of two layers of heavy floor- 
ing with building paper between the layers. 
Also a layer of building paper should be 
placed between the door and its casing when 
the silo is being filled. 

Cement Blocks Tested 


Cement block silos are now built at a 
reasonably low cost, and if well put up, make 
a good silo. I have seen silos built of these 
blocks with walls only 4 inches thick, which 
stand the pressure of the silage without any 
show of cracks. In fact, when this type of 
silo is filled with silage and flooded with 
water as a test of its walls, no damage was 
done. No forms, of course, are necessary in 
building, which is an item of more or less 
expense. 

Cement block silo of the kind in question 
costs little more than a stave silo, and when 
you consider that it lasts almost indefinitely, 
it makes a cheap structure. These blocks 
are well reinforced, but with a minimum 
amount of steel, are made on a curve to suit 
the diameter, and make a structure both 
durable and pleasing to the eye. I would 
not advise a novice to make his own blocks, 
because it takes considerable skill to make 
a-block and curve it properly. These blocks 
can be laid by any man handy with a trowel. 

In order to give some idea of the com- 
parative cost of different kinds of silos, 
I show below an itemized list of the more 
important materials used; the prices quoted 
are considered average, but will vary widely. 
The silo figured is the same, size in all cases, 
14 feet in diameter and 30 feet high, and will 
hold about 91 tons. It will require about six 
acres of corn to fill it and about 1000 pounds 
should be fed out each day to prevent the 
molding of the sHage on the surface. No 
account is taken of the labor cost in con- 
struction, because that differs so much. 

While brick silos are built by some, they 
are not at all widely used and are hardly to 
be recommended. They are expensive, they 
take a long while to build and they require 
almost as much cement as do solid concrete 
silos. 


Stave Silo Specifications 





90 pieces, 2x6in x16ft=—1440 B ft @$25.00 $36.00 
90 pieces, 2x6in x14ft=1260 B ft @ 25.00 31.50 
23 pieces, 2x4in x10ft= 153 B ft @ 25.00 3.83 
220 sq * shingles, bin, to weather=1500 
any a Vis as ees mie Umea oe 5 earown §.00 
6 } Rod 2x2ft double, lined, @ $1..... 6.00 
13 hoops. 5-in round rods, threaded and 
tapped, @ Re asesctevecebeee teen 19.50 
Foundation 
eS eae eres 3.00 
2 yds gravel, ¢ R <x cde pealks6 FG) a0.050% 1.00 
eo. Oe YO re rr ree .50 
2 bbis nn 3 BO .0<skéceeeccceses 3.20 
$110.53 
For a Concrete Silo 
Walls 
6x30in x47ft=—705 cu ft=—26 cu yds 
Ss eS 8 aa $11.50 
Fs . Sy A eee ea 6.00 
41 bbls cement, @ $1.60................ 65.60 
ag foundation (same as stave silo) 17.53 
546ft, %-in flooring, @ $25.............. 3.65 
16 pieces, 2x4in x12ft—128 B ft, @ $25. 3.20 
Angle irons and bolts............e.e0-. 5.00 


$122.58 








THE COMMERCIAL ORCHARD 


CULTIVATION OF ORCHARDS 


GEORGE T. POWELL, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y 

There has been much discussion in recent 
sears over the cultivation of orchards and 
the advantages of sod mulch, but the facts 
remain undisputed that the growers who give 
their trees regular and thorough tillage are 
getting vastly better results from them. An 


occasional orchard is so situated that in 
addition to having a rich soil, it gets an 
abundant supply of water from a natural 


watershed, which gives good returns from 
the sod mulch system, but such are 
su few in number that they may not safely 
be taken as an example or policy to be fol- 
lowed by the large majority of fruit growers. 

Most soil upon which orchards are planted 
needs improving from the start, and this may 
best be done through tillage as the first 
necessary operation. Trees should make a 


ally up to about July 1, when 18 pounds of 
crimson and red clover seed have been sown 
to the acre, for a cover crop for the balance 
of the season and for winter protection. 
This has been plowed in the following spring. 

This system has been followed for about 
18 years, and without fertilizers the soil in 
this time has improved in productiveness 
fully 100%. Under this method available 
plant food has been made ready early in 
the season, when the trees make an early 
and strong growth. By stopping the culti- 
vation the last of June and sowing clover, 
the growth of the trees is checked, the wood 
becomes well matured before winter sets in, 
fruit spurs are developed and orchards may 
be brought into: profitable bearing several 
years sooner. 

Commercial Fertilizer Experiments 

As the trees are increasing so rapidly in 

bearing and making larger demand upon the 











VERMONT GROWN OXHEART APPLES 








This interesting plate of apples won first premium at the Vermont state fair last 


fall. 


The name given was Oxheart and in his 
York, S. A. Beach says the name is a synonym for Twenty Ounce Pippin. 


comprehensive book on Apples of New 
It stretches the 


imagination a little to consider this a 20-ounce s'7¢ or a Pippin form. Prof Beach describes 


the Twenty Ounce Pippin, or Oxheart, as large. 
globular, with flattened base, often slightly inclined to conic. 
The season is October to January or February. 


coarse, rather crisp and not of high flavor. 


vigorous growth from the time they are 
planted, and thorough tillage of the soil is 
necessary, for through the operation the phys- 
ical condition of the soil is improved, the 
plant food is liberated and the soil water 
is conserved and more evenly supplied to 
the trees over a long period. 

Under tillage, seldom will a drouth, how- 
ever prolonged, have any material effect upon 
the growth of trees the next and second years 
after planting; and to get an orchard into 
early bearing, it must have a strong develop- 


ment during the first five or six years. This 
may be done on soil but moderately pro- 


ductive, for such soil be readily im- 
proved through tillage and the use of clover 
or other leguminous crops to be plowed in 
annually. 
Building Up Soil Fertility 
The soil at Orchard farm is a gravel loam, 
slightly heavy, that at the time of planting 


may 


was considerably depleted through long 
years of the production of hay and grain, 
with but little stock having been kept for 


a number of years. From the time the trees, 
now about 10,000 in number, were planted, 
the soil has been plowed and harrowed annu- 


The form is variable, somewhat oblate to 
The fiesh is firm, though 


soil, we are making a test of the fertilizers 
that may now be desirable or necessary to 
use. There are three objects in view in 
the present fertilizer work, one is to ascer- 
tain if fertilizers may be necessary, and if 
so, what quantity and kinds. The second is 
to improve, if possible, the color of the 
apples; while the third is to endeavor to 
raise the flavor of the apples by a degree, 
excellent as it is. It is generally claimed 
that in the east, with cur moist climate, we 
cannot compete with the west with its dry 
atmosphere and greater sunshine in high 
color in apples, but we have entered upon 
a line of experimental work which is to cover 
a period of seven years to ascertain if it is 
possible and practicable to improve the color 
of eastern grown apples. 

Several rows of trees of different ages and 
varieties have been selected for this test. 
The soil is given annual tillage with the 
clover culture to obtain the best physical 
conditions. Fertilizers used are nitrate of 
soda, basic slag and sulphate of potash in 
quantities varying from 3% to 30 pounds to 
a tree, according to age and other conditions. 
Measurements of the growth of -wood will 


[5] 2 


be made, as also of the quantity of- fruit 
produced, with observations taken of the 
color and quality obtained. 


VEGETABLE AND FRUIT TRUSTS 


CHARLES W. BURKETT 

How the trust idea doth flourish and grow! 
Even the fruit and vegetable dealers have 
seized on it and now they wax fat and sleek. 
In New York these dealers are so well organ- 
ized as to be able to regulate prices with 
an iron hand. They pay the producer as 
little as they choose and charge the con- 
sumer as much as they dare. They control 
prices regardless of supply or demand. These 
facts came out in a suit brought by one 
New York commission merchant against 
several market associations. The plaintiff 
attempted to sell direct to the consumer 
rather than through several middlemen, and 
was boycotted. He could not get the goods 
to sell. The charges in the suit expiain 
why the consumer pays big prices, although 
the farmer who raises the products may get 
less than the cost of harvesting and shipping. 

It seems, according to the testimony, that 
the fruit and produce trade association 
includes in its membership 80% of the com- 
mission merchants. These men sell to job- 
bers, who have an agreement with the asso- 
ciation that gives them first choice as to 
supply. This agreement followed out, shows 
that what fhe jobbers do not use is allowed 
to spoil and is thrown away. More than 
that, the two bodies agree upon the prices. 
As it works out, retail prices are kept high 


and supply prices low, at the same time 
supply is discouraged. When too much is 
at hand, it is simply thrown away. Tons 


and tons are spoiled; tons and tons destroyed. 
Often the farmer gets than one-tenth 
of what the consumer pays; and all the time 
not a single consumer has half as much fruit 
or vegetables as he wants or needs. 

Talk about the beef trust, the fruit and 
vegetable trusts in our large cities are fully 
as greedy, as bad, and as harmful to the 
farmers’ interest as the beef trust even in 
its worst days ever was. According to the 
charges introduced before the federal grand 
jury, perishable vegetables and fruits go 
through at least four hands between the 
producer and the consumer, and all four 
have grown rich at the expense of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. First comes the 
refrigerator trust, which looks after the ship- 
ments; next the wholesale trust, which is 
nothing other than the fruit and produce 
trade association; connected with this is the 
jobbing crowd or market associations, which 
buy of the wholesale trust and sell to the 
grocers, who in turn add a good long price 
to their cost that they may meet expenses 
and at the same time have a considerablo 
profit to boot. 

Is it any wonder that a peck of apples or 
a basket of vegetables sell high in the city 
and bring little in the country? Four dis- 
tinct, separate bodies, each drawing profit 
on every orchard or garden product raised 
and shipped to the city. Of course, those 
farmers who live near enough to the city 
and who can drive in their own wagons, 
thereby not being compelled to ship by 
freight and to a consignee, are more fortu- 
nate. The great bulk of food products, how- 
ever, is shipped and in going through all of 
these hands the price at both ends is influ- 
enced. As a result, the farmer gets less 
than he ought to have and the consumer 
pays more than he should. Some of these 
days farmers will arise in their might and 
destroy these parasites that are eating up 
the legitimate profits on farm products. 
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BUILDING UP MEADOWS 


Agricultural College 


Three distinct methods of seeding 
are followed for securing meadows of 
grasses or of mixed clovers and 
grasses. Each method has its own 
friends. To get a good timothy hay 
crop in the shortest time it is best 
te plow the land by midsummer or 
before, enriching it with barnyard ma- 
nure at the rate of ten to 20 tons an 
acre. 

With the seed bed fine on top and 
firm beneath ten to 16 quarts an acre 
should be sown between August 15 and 
September 1. I like a grain drill with 
grass seed attachment for securing @ 
uniform stand. If the seed bed is 
dry, or rather porous, the drill should 
scatter the seed in front of the drill 
hoes to insure covering it deep enough 
to sprout before autumn rains set in. 
Timothy sown before September 1 on 
well-prepared soil makes a good 
growth before winter, and in the fol- 
lowing spring will produce a_ thick 
stand of hay. 

Where winter wheat arid rye are 
grown it is the common practice to 
sow timothy seed from the grain drill 
at the rate of from four to _ eight 
quarts an acre, with the grain seed- 
ing in September. Early in the spring 
before the ground has settled clover 
seed is broadcasted over the same 
field at the rate of from three to five 
quarts, if mixed hay is wanted. If 
pure clover hay is wanted the sowing 
of timothy seed in the fall is omitted. 
A mixture of alsike and medium or 
mammoth red clover is sometimes 
used with advantage. Hay is not usu- 
ally secured during the first season 
after seeding with grain. The grass 
or clover seedlings can make only @ 
feeble growth in company with a good 
grain crop, but I have known a poor 
wheat crop to be so well supplemented 
by the spring growth of the timothy 
seeding that the threshed straw made 
palatable winter feed for live stock. 
When conditions are favorable to a 
new clover seeding a fair crop of 
rowen hay may be harvested in Sep- 
tember. 

A more risky method of seeding for 
a meadow consists of sowing the tim- 
othy or clover seeds, or both mixed, 
with spring barley or oats. 2 have 
been quite successful with a grain 
drill adjusted to scatter the seeds be- 
hind the hoes, so that none are cov- 
ered too deeply by spring showers. 
The seeds may also be broadcasted 
over the fields soon after the oats or 
barley are sown. If the oat field has 





been plowed during the preceding au- 
tumn and the oats are sown very 
|}early, I think it much better for the 
new meadow which is to follow. 

The oats crop requires a propor- 


| tionately large amount of moisture to 


mature it, and early seeding gives it a 
much better chance to ripen without 
doing fatal Injury to the young grass 
or clover plants. If dry weather 
threatens the life of the new seeding, 
then the oats or barley may be cut 
when in the milk stage and cured for 
hay in order to save the meadow. If 
the new seeding does not survive the 
removal of the ripened nurse crop 
the stubble can be plowed in time for 
the safer seeding with wheat. If the 
seeding is a partial failure more seed 
ean be applied to the meadow the 
next spring with benefit. The im- 
portance of using fresh, sound seed 
free from noxious weed seeds cannot 
be overstated. 

It seem to be a common practice to 
| cut successive hay crops from a grass 
| meadow until weeds have so far re- 
| placed the grass that the hay is worth- 
| Tess. Red clovers cannot be depended 

}upon for more than one good crop, 
}although two cuttings are possible in 
a favorable season. Alsike clover can 
withstand winterkilling better than 
red clover, and may produce a sec- 
ond year’s crop. On the best alfalfa 
Llands successive crops are harvested 





PROFITABLE HAY PRODUCTION 


Preparing the Land—How Seeding Is Done—New Facts About 
Fertilizing Meadow Tracts—By Edward R. Minns, Cornell 


for 15 years or more, yielding two or 
three cuttings @ season. On soils not 
well adapted to its growth alfalfa is 
likely to fail in three to five years af- 
ter seeding. 

There are several advantages to be 
gained by seeding for a meadow with 
@ mixture of grass and clovers. First, 
a better quality of hay for sheep and 
cattle feeding is secured. Some 
feeders also prefer this hay for farm 
horses. Second, the soil is better oc- 
cupied because clover is a deeper 
rooted plant than grass, and, there- 
fore, has a larger feeding ground. 
Through the association with clover 
of the root-tubercle bacteria, it can 
also use some of the free nitrogen of 
the air, and a larger total yield of 
hay results. Where timothy and clo- 
ver are both sown, the clover is likely 
to predominate in the first hay crop, 
as it makes the more rapid growth 
during the first year. When the sec« 
ond crop is cut much of the clover is 
dead and decaying where grass roots 
can feed upon it. I know of a field 
on, the clay soil of northeastern Ohio 
which was not accounted as fertile as 
other portions of the farm. Timothy 
and mammoth red ciover were sown 
with wheat, and a good stand of clox 
ver secured. During the next season 
the clover almost took possession of 
the field, and very little timothy was 
seen. Part of the clover was cut for 
hay and part for seed. Next year the 
timothy predominated and yielded a 
Splendid crop of hay. 

Where red clover is not a certain 
crop it is wise to mix both alsike and 
red clover seeds for the seeding. Some 
prospective meadows of Cornell uni- 
versity farm were seeded this year 
with oats April 19-21. For the hay 
crop to follow we used a seeding of five 
quarts timothy, three quarts medium 
red clover and two quarts alsike clover. 
Timely ‘spring rains on well-prepared 
seed beds have brought forth a good 
stand of both grass and clover plants. 
We are hoping for sufficient moisture 
to mature the oats and preserve the 
new meadows for next year’s hay crop. 

The average yield from meadows is 
too low. A-Niagara county (N Y) 
farmer who had been harvesting 1% 
tons an acre from fields on which the 
timothy was a good stand and fairly 
free from weeds began to top-dress 
these meadows with 500 pounds an 
acre of grass fertilizer analyzing 11% 
nitrogen, 6% phosphoric acid and 6% 
potash. The fertilizer was applied 
early in spring from a grain drill with 
the hoes tied up. That year he har- 
vested more than five tons of hay an 
acre. The top-dressing was repeated 
next year and the yield was increased 
a little and the cured hay was of 
finest quality. The fertilizer cost 
$13.75 an acre, but its use increased 
the yield from 1% tons to over 5 tons 
an acre, 

The results of applying fertilizers 
and barnyard manure to timothy 
grown in a six-year rotation on Dun- 
kirk clay loam have been studied at 
the Cornell experiment station. Barn- 
yard manure was applied before the 
seeding and also in the autumn after 
the second hay crop had been cut. 
Chemical fertilizers were applied be- 
fore seeding and also in the spring 
before each of the three hay crops 
were cut. The results in terms of 
average yields an acre are as follows: 
No fertilizer or manure, 2901 pounds; 
mineral fertilizers without nitrogen, 
4283 pounds; nitrate of soda, with or 
without mineral fertilizers, 5635 
pounds; barnyard manure, 6139 
pounds, Reckoning barnyard manure 
at 50 cents a ton in value, and the 
chemical fertilizers at market prices, 
the largest financial gain was secured 
by the application of 20 tons an acre 
of manure. Half of that quantity 
brought a greater gain than did the 
most profitable application of cheme- 





ical fertilizers. Of the latter nitrate of 
soda gave better results than did 
either acid phosphate or muriate of 
potash when these were applied alone, 
A complete fertilizer made up of these 
three chemicals gave much betten 
financial gains than any one of them 
used singly. The results indicate the 
use of 200 pounds nitrate of soda, 100 
pounds acid phosphate and 50 pounds 
muriate of potash an acre for tim< 
othy growing on Dunkirk clay loam 
soil. This mixture would analyze ap< 
proximately 9% nitrogen, 4% phos« 
phoric acid end 7% potash. 

The effect of lime on meadow lands 
has been stated by Prof G. F. Warren 
as follows: “Some soils used for pro< 
ducing hay are too acid to grow any< 
thing but redtop successfully. With 
the addition of some lime, timothy, 
growing becomes possible. Add a little 
more lime and alsike clover will 
grow; still more lime and red clovers 
will thrive. With an excess of lime 
in the soil, or more than enough ta 
neutralize the acidity of the _ soil, 
alfalfa growing becomes possiblé. 


Cantaloup Crop Backward 








Weather conditions in the canta- 
loup-growing sections of the United 
States have not been satisfactory thus 
far during 1909. Growers complain 
that the season was late and back< 
ward in most sections, and that the 
striped bug caused considerable loss. 
The drouth in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas injured the crop, but the 
latter part of June was quite satisfac« 
tory, so that even with the unfavors« 
able outlook earlier growers may se< 
cure fairly satisfactory returns. 

Outside of California, Colorado 
probably grows more cantaloups than 
any other state west of the Mississippi 
river. Otero county is the big canta- 
loup county of that state, with a lim- 
ited acreage in Delta and Mesa coun. 
ties. The Otero growers, as a whole, 
report a total of 4200 to 5000 acres 
in the Arkansas valley, as it is called. 
This acreage is considerably less than 
usual, with conditions above noted. 
Around Rocky Ford, where cantaloup 
growing is probably given more at- 
tention than in any other part of the 
state, cold weather prevented early 
work in the field, and also resulted in 
@ poor stand. With 100 indicating a 
perfect stand, the various regions 
around Rocky Ford estimate the stand 
the present season at 70 to 80%. The 
plants which came up were held back 
because of cool nights and a gener- 
ally late season. Good weather pre- 
vails now and growers are more 
hopeful. 


Harvesting Cowpeas 
W. B, ANDERSON, INDIANA 


_— 


The great burden to be met in har« 
vesting cowpeas is rainy weather. 
Usually cowpeas make a rank growth 
and when cut are slow to cure. If 
rain comes it is often almost an im< 
possibility to secure hay properly; 
cured. The leaves are valuable as 
forage, and to get them in the hay 
the crop should be raked when damp 
and bunched, so the leaves will not 
drop off. If the seed bed for cowpeas 
be dragged well in the last working 
of the soil, the rake will gather much 
less dirt. The dragging seems not only 
to level the surface, but aids in get- 
ting a stubble of wild grasses that 
protect the forage from dirt while 
raking. 

When the raking and shocking are 
done while the forage is damp, it 
may take quite a while to cure the 
shock. To hasten this curing process 
a tripod having two legs about 6 feet 
long and one about 9 feet, and so fast< 
ened that they may be easily let down, 
will prove helpful. Raise the tripod, 
place the shock over and around it. 








BUSINESS NOTICE 





To kill potato bugs and to check 
blight use Bowker’s Pyrox. Sticks like 
paint. Cost 50c to $1 per acre. Mail 
orders to Bowker Insecticide Co, Bos- 
ton. 
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With the 9-foot leg let the tripod to 
the ground and drag from under the 
shock. This leaves the shock open and 
loose in the center and insures free 
circulation of air. 

If the peas are cut when the pods 
are ripe the fodder is more easily 
cured for hay. This matured state 
increases the woody fiber, and often 
horses will refuse the coarse, ripe 
vines of the cowpeas. The best hay 
may be secured when about a third 
of the pods are turning yellow and 
when the day is cool and somewhat 
cloudy, without rain. A safe rule is 
to cut a little on the ripe order and 
get the cut forage in just as soon as 
it will bulk without molding. 





Seed for Leguminous Crops 


Farmers were never more _inter- 
ested in growing leguminous’ crops 
than now. Speakers on the platform, 
the interchange of experiences at the 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


peas $3 to $3.50. Crimson clover 
seems in somewhat more favor than 
a few years ago. Seed dealers feel 
that, compared with other field crops, 
low prices are prevailing for such 
items as soy beans and cowpeas. 





Summer Care of Chicks 


Cleanliness in housing, regularity in 
feeding and freedom of range are very 
important in rearing chicks. A variety 
of wholesome feed should be supplied 
regularly. If possible, the flock should 
be kept on virgin soil, where there is 
plenty of vegetation and shade. This 
will supply natural conditions for the 
birds, which will thus be maintained 
in healthy condition.—[Thomas Car- 
lin, Lawrence County, Moa. 

Above all the most important thing 


in poultry raising is to keep. the 
chicks free from lice. But it is just 
as important to give plenty of fresh 


air. Of course, chickens cannot grow 











FARROWING PEN PROTECTS BABY PIGS 


The farrowing pen shown in the accompanying illustration is a very sat- 
isfactory one, and is in use on the farm of A. J. Lovejoy, in northern Illi- 


nois. 


It is so built that the sows cannot injure the young pigs. 


In addi- 


tion to the door, it has a small window at the top which can be opened to 


The 
lot. 


permit ventilation. 
on the farm or feed 


pen 


is easily moved about from place to 
In addition to the pen, the picture shows four 


place 


of Mr Lovefoy’s high-grade Berkshire pigs. 


farmers’ institutes, the station bulle- 
tins, the agricultural press, have for 
several years emphasized the merit 
of these crops in building up depleted 
soils. Many farmers are already con- 
versant with this work. Many others 
are ripe for experimenting in a sub- 
stantial way. A thing that hinders 
is the comparative scarcity of some 
of these seeds and the comparativelv 
high prices. 

The clovers this year are all mate- 
rially lower than last season. In fact, 
crimson clover, mammoth clover and 
red clover are all so cheap that vast 
numbers of farmers are availing 
themselves of the opportunity of get- 
ting needed supplies of seeds while it 
is so plentiful. 

A little investigation 
wholesale seedsmen east and west 
confirms these general facts. Some of 
them report cowpeas and the vetches 
higher than last year, while they 
generally speak of the increased cost 
of Canadian field peas, owing to the 
short crop in 1909. Soy beans are a 
little easier to get and a little cheaper 
than last vear. 

Following are current range of 
prices per 100 pounds in the various 
large distributing centers. In a small 
way it would probably cost the farmer 
a little more tnan the figures quoted, 
which apply to lots of 100 pounds or 
more, delivered to transportation com- 
pany in shipping order, 
goods may go by freight: 

Soy beans $3.50 to $4, Whippoorwill 
cowpeas $3.25 to $4.50, spring vetch 
$3.75 to $4, winter or sand vetch $7 
to $7.50, crimson clover $6.50 to $7, 
mammoth clover and red _ clover 
$12.50 to $13, alfalfa $17 to $20, dwarf 
Essex rape $6 to $6.50, Canada field 


among. the 





so that the 


without feed; this should be supplied 
in abundance, with plenty of pure 
water. If always supplied with plenty 
of each there is little danger of their 
gorging themselves, provided they are 
on free range. But there is no rea- 
son why they should run the entire 
farm. Exercise makes the flesh hard, 
and confinement makes it soft, and a 
happy medium should be struck be- 
tween these two extremes. I always 
give a variety of feed, including milk 
and other animal products.—[G. B. 
Cook, Union County, Pa. 

Nothing will sap the vitality or 
favor disease more in chickens than 
lice, which always thrive best where 
conditions are not strictly sanitary. As 
preventives I always insist upon the 
strictest cleanliness, and, in addition, 
use insect powder freely. The pow- 
der, however, will not replace’ the 
cleanliness. After the chicks are old 
enough to leave the brooder or the 
mother hen, especially from the time 
they begin to feather until grown, 
they are fed well. Stunting at this 
age is sure to produce a large crop 
of culls, while feeding well and keep- 
ing down the lice will produce fine, 
healthy, vigorous chickens.—[{Mrs L. 
Simmons, Floyd County, Ga. 

My chicks have beef scrap and feed 
before them at all times after leav- 
ing the mother hen or the brooder, so 
they will never want. Pure water and 
plenty of room at night are equally 
important. Shade during the day, to 
which they can have access as they 
please, is also essential. Under such 
conditions the chicks make unre- 
stricted growth and come to maturity 
early and in perfect health, ready to 
fill the winter egg basket.—[T. H. 
Walker, Plymouth County, Mass. 
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Well PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


SELF FEED 





TROKE 
BALER 


SS 
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three stroke self 

feed hay press is latest, most powerful 
and most efficient. Each circle of team 
presses three charges. Self feed auto 
matically puts hay down. Wonderfully 
increased capacity. Write now for “Baler 
Book” and special low prices. Best 
press, cost least. Five days free trial. 

ul Ul, Established 1867. 











IT MAKES A 
| BALE THAT 

EVERY HAY 
BUYER 


THE “NEW WAY” PRESS 


is a horizontal press. It bales 14% to 244 tons per hour. 
Feed hole 46x50 inches—easy to feed; no tramping, 
fork only used. Revolutionizes the loose baling system. 


Makes the very desirable eastern market bale. ats 
ell Box and U t Presses by doing 100 per cent 
more work. Stands at work just as you see it in the cut. 
Very A to bank barn work. We 

make Horse and Belt Power Presses. Write for c . 


SANDWICH MFG, CO., 120 MAIN ST., SANDWICH, 
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aldwell Special” 


= . 

The “Caldwell Special” is as clean cut as a 
race horse. Built right—works right. Sim- 
ply built—always gives full H. P. Costs little 

run—big profit producer to pump water, 
run cream separator, shred or grind corn 
and a dozen other things. 

Write any or all the 8 Banks of Waterloo as 
to our responsibility. Sixty day Trial Free, 
We prove it to you on your own 
our expense that you cannot affo 
without a “Oaldwell Special.” 


CALDWELL-HOLLOWELL MFG. CO. 
502 Commerce St.,. WATERLOO, IOWA, 














Insects Injurious to Vegetables 


By F, H. CHITTENDEN, 8. C. D, A complete, 
practical work, giving descriptions of the more 
important insects attacking vegetables of all 


kinds, with simple and inexpensive remedies to check 
and destroy them, together with timely sugges 
tions to prevent their recurrence. Profusely illus 
trated. 5'44x8 inches. 300 pages. Cloth. Price..$1 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 





Get Our Introductory Offer On This Potato Digger 


In order to introduce the Fa 
into new territory, we are ma 
tion on the first sold in a loca.ity. 


every grower who reads this advertisement, 


Farquhar 0.K. Elevator Digger 


is a machine of light draft and great durability— 
nothing short of a wonder when it comes to digging 


atoes. 
Better drop a postal for that Special Offer NOW. 
You'll be interested, too, in our free Catalogues on 
Grain Drills, Harrows, and other farm machinery— 
also Saw Mills, Engines, Boilers, Threshers, etc. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Lro., Box 851, Yorn, Pa. 


uhar O. K. Potato Digger ri 
ing a special proposi- 
It will interest 
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it—or before you sow !t. 
every state 


$s. 
each season by selling dirty 


corn. Cleans timothy seed. 


THE MANSON CAMPGELL COMPANY, De 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 


More Grain Profits 


Pay me wn time, or cash, my factory price, but besure to 
try a Chatham, anyhow. Clean your Po ya you sell 
000.0 © lost by Farmers in 
rain is a low 
estimate. You are “docked” on the price 
in every bushel. Cleans wheat for market. Takes oats, 
cockle, garlic, mustard and chess out of wheat. Cleans 
red clover—takes out buckthorn plantain. Cleans alsike 
clover and alfalfa. Cleans beans, oats, bariey. Grades 


TAKE 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ON A 


Rh CHATHAM 2333223 


FREIGHT PAID TO YOU 
250,000 sold already in U.S. and Canada. Experi 
Stations indorse them,and Agricultural Papers recommend them to 
subscribers. Write for full particulars—Prices and New Catalog F 
Address me at nearest city to you—-MANSON CAMPBELL, President 
Mick. 
‘ortiand, Ore, 
h Warehouses for prompt shipments. 


BOOK 


Tells 100 ways 
Chatham Pays 




















pcause of dirt 


ment 








Codling Moths, Potato-Bugs and 





and always improves yield. 





= All Leaf-Eating Insects a 


are surely and quickly killed by spraying with 


@ 
Tt’s 
Arsenate of Lead 


This is an immense improvement on other insecticides. 
certain in effect and easy to use. It never burns or injures foliage, 
It sticks to foliage for a long period. 
It. mixes readily with water, stays mixed and does not clog the 
spray pump, Write for reports trom farmers 2nd fruit growers 
of the wonderful effectiveness ot 
Sree book about leaf-eating insects and how io treat them, 


In writing for book, give us name of your deater if possible 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 15 Broad St., BOSTON, MASS. | 


It is 


Swift's Arsenate and our 
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In Plain Sight 
The Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 


Separator is the only simple sepa- 
rator made. The only piece used 
inside the bowl is the tiny, instantly 
removable, dividing wall shown in 
plain sight on the thumb in this re- 
production from an actual photo- 
graph. Other separator makers claim 
their separators are simple, but they 
take care not to show the many in- 
side disks and other labor and repair 
making parts used inside their bow!s. 

Because of their simplicity and supe- 
rior construction, Tubulars are cleaned 
in one tenth the 
time, skim faster, 
skim cleaner, turn 
easier and wear 
| longer than any 
| other make. Made 
in the world’s big- 
gest separator fac- 
tory._ Branch fac- 
tories in Canada 
and Germany. 
Sales exceed most, 
if not all, others 
combined. Write 
































for Catalog No. 100 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto,Can. San Francisco, Cal. 
Winnipeg, Can. Portland, Ore. 














The James Modern 


Cow Stable 


More light, fresh air,cow comfort, convenience. 
Above all, better sanitary conditions. Write today 
for fine free book on James Sanitary Cow Stalls. 
Most practical book on stables and quarters ever 
published. Tells and shows how to our dairy 
reall Mi u pone 40 foscs. printedin colors, beau- 
tifully illustrated with many fine barn and dairy 
views. For cop: 
address _— 
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Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
For this 

low & 

Down 


2 
AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Get better value. _Save money. 
Deal with the actual manu- 
facturers. Our catalog tells 
all about the Low Down American 
Separator, our liberal proposition, 
low prices, generous terms of pur- 
chase, long time of trial and efficient 
arantee. Western orders filled 
rom Western SEP] RATOR CO 
AMERICAN SEPARA F 


BOX 1052, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 


Excelsior Horse Cakes 


will drive out worms, put your horse in good condl- 
tion, prevent colic and cure all complaints arising 
from indigestion. Acting on the digestive organs 
they distribute all the nutritious portions of the food 
tmto the circulation of the blood; strengthening the 
muscles, giving nerve and ambition and keepin, 
horses in condition and healthy under the hardes 
work. Adopted by the leading express companies, 
Truckme re and Police Departments, etc. 

Send $2.50 for sampie box of 50 cakes. 
EXCELSIOR ORSE CAKE Co, 
oo St. Edwards St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





IT PAYS 
WITH EVEN® 
ONE COW 








Death 10 Heaves Guaranteed 


Or Money Refunded. 
. NE 


WTON’S 


id. 18 years’ 


or express 
for booklet, 


sale, Sen 
~ Horse 











ENLARGING THE HOME FARM 
DYNAMITE STUMPS AND STONES 


Practical Experience of E. J. Prindle of Worcester County, Mass, 
in Reclaiming Stony Land—One Crop Pays the Expense— 
Just How to Get Best Results with Dynamite 


As one who has had experience 
along this particular line, I offer sug- 
gestions. My farm consists of about 
150 acres of rather rough land, di- 
vided, as most farms In this vicinity are, 
into tillage, pasture and woodland. Of 
this amount about 35 acres are avail- 
able for mowing and tillage, although 
pretty well covered with large and 
small rocks. I bought the farm in 
the fall of 1900. I was not brought 
up on a farm, and until coming here 
had little practical experience in 
farming, although observation dur- 
ing the earlier part of my life had 
convinced me methods could be 
greatly improved upon. By the pur- 
chase of this farm I was in position 
to reduce some of my theories to 
practice. As the condition of the farm 
when I took it was at a rather low 
ebb, especially with regard to some 
of the buildings and the fences, my 
first efforts were necessarily directed 
to their repair. 

My mowing and tillage land was 
pretty well sprinkled with rocks. 
These were in the shape of boulders, 
varying in size from 200 pounds up 
to ten or 20 tons each, and some even 
larger. I began in a small way, pur- 
chasing a cable chain, about 20 drills 
of various lengths of 5-inch steel, a 
couple of striking hammers of four 
and five pounds’ respectively, and 
three or four crowbars of various 
sizes. I also made a stone boat and 
had made a stout steel hook of about 
25 pounds weight. My horses were 
an average.team, weighing about 2200 
pounds. 

Tackling the Stones 

At first I removed only the smaller 
rocks, such as my team could handle 
without much trouble. My system for 
disposing of them has generally been 
to draw them to the lower edge of the 
field and lay them in the form of a 
rough wall as a sort of re-enforce- 
ment tc the old, original wall, by 
which all of my fields are surrounded, 
Somewhat surprised myself at the 
amount of improvement I was thus 
able to accomplish alone and at very 
small expense, I enlarged my scope 
of operation and began drilling and 
blasting some of the boulders which 
were too heavy for horses to handle. 

A neighbor having kindly instructed 
me in the use of dynamite, I adopted 
it in my operations to my great ad- 
vantage, as well as satisfaction, I then 
found it expedient to employ some 
assistance in this work, for some of 
the fragments of broken rock were 
too heavy for me to handle alone, al- 
though where conditions were favor- 
able I have handled alone rocks 
weighing from one to two tons each. 

One Acre Reclaimed Annually 

My aim has been to clear up an 
acre of ground each year. I have 
been at it for about seven years, and 
have six acres fully cleared and six 
acres more about half cleared. I fol- 
low at present the same general plan 
at first adopted and make the ground 
pay the expense of improvement as I 
s0 along. This it has invariably done, 
and more, too. I have never tried 
to completely clear any piece of 
ground in one year, but have always 
taken from two to five years for so 
doing, taking out a greater or less 
number of rocks each year till per- 
fectly free from them. 

M:; favorite crop for the land dur- 
ing this operation is Japanese millet, 
and the value of each year’s crop has 
always exceeded the outlay for the 
same year. Hence I can truthfully 
say that the land owes me nothing 
for the improvement made, and I 
have now some beautiful fields to 
show for the work performed and 
the improvement is forever. In carry- 
ing out my ideas I have not escaped 
the criticism of some of my neighbors, 
although by others my work has been 


approved and imitated; and it is a 
source of some satisfaction to me to 
notice that a few of those who were 
inclined to ridicule at first have aban- 
doned their first position and taken a 
new one similar to mine. 

In the performance of this work I 
have made some mistakes, but have 
invariably tried to turn them to good 
account. This is mainly true in my 
use of dynamite. 

1. In drilling rocks don't be afraid 
of drilling too deep. Dynamite is a 
powerful explosive, but its energy is 
not infinite, and to get it where it 
will do the most good it must be 
placed deeply in the rock. A hole 
drilled completely through the rock 
will nearly always produce the great- 
est results, especially when the rock 
is a large one. I have done this on 
several occasions, and was never sorry 
I did, although I do not recommend 
it to be followed, as a rule. My rule 
is to drill two-thirds through an ordi- 
nary boulder of four to ten tons. 

2. Be liberal with your dynamite. 
Don’t expect to get as much out of 
four ounces of the explosive as you 
would from a pound. It is the poor- 
est kind of economy to try to reduce 
expenses by using insufficient charges. 
Remember, you never will get as good 
a crack at a rock or a stump as you 
do the first time, so your aim should 
always be to demolish it then. For 
that purpose a deep hole should be 
drilled and a heavy charge inserted, 
which will usually insure the required 
result. If near buildings flying frag- 
ments can usually be prevented by 
laying logs or large pieces of rock on 
the side next the buildings. 

3. Have at least two grades of 
dynamite on hand. A hard rock re- 
quires stronger dynamite than does 
one that is soft. I keep dynamite of 
40 and 60% strength on hand con- 
stantly, although I use five pounds 
of the former to one of the latter. In 
blasting a rock of, say, 30 tons it is a 
good plan to use both grades in about 
equal parts, putting the stronger at 
the bottom of the hole, where the 
heaviest work is to be done. 

4. In removing trees or stumps try 
to bring them out the first time. 
Hence use heavy charges. Don’t try 
to femove a stump or tree with one 
cartridge when you ought to use five 
or six. In removing a tree always 
explode your dynamite under it as it 
stands, and the weight of the tree in 
falling will tear up roots that would 
give you a lot of trouble otherwise. 
It is a mighty poor plan to cut the 
tree down first. In blowing out trees 
or stumps do not use a high grade of 
dynamite. Use nothing stronger 
than 40%. 

Experience That Comes from Contact 


The value of these precepts I have 
learned by experience. I once used 
17 cartridges of dynamite in removing 
a maple tree 15 inches in diameter, 
when six properly placed in the first 
instance would probably have done 
the work. Thinking to economize, I 
used but two cartridges in the first 
case, and these, instead of bringing 
down the tree, merely loosened the 
dirt so thoroughly that a second ef- 
fective blast was out of the question. 
To remove a tree of that size in good 
shape a crowbar should be_ thrust 
down in a slanting direction toward 
a common center in from four to six 
different places between the roots, and 
so that the bottoms of these holes will 
be as close together- as possible, a 
cartridge of dynamite be pushed 
down to the bottom of each hole, a 
cap being placed in but one, and the 
whole fired. The holes should be at 
least 3 feet deep. The explosion of 
one cartridge explodes all of the 
others. 

In blasting rocks it goes without 
saying that care should be taken to 





drill the hole in as near the center 
of the rock as possible. To this end 
it is advisable to dig away the dirt 
in order to learn the extent of the 
rock in cases where it is partially 
covered. By neglecting this precau- 
tion the hole is quite often drilled far 
from the center, and very unsatisfac- 
tory results obtained. 

In clearing land of rocks, trees and 
bushes I never seed to permanent 
grass till the “clearing up” process is 
complete. Aside from my own work 
and that of my team, the actual cash 
outlay on one three-acre piece did not 
exceed $15, which is really insignifi- 
cant compared with the real value 
given e land by the process. 

Figuring Cost of Time 

It will, perhaps, be argued by many 
that these improvements cost much 
time and money. On the contrary, 
so far as time is concerned it takes 
much less of it than it does to mow 
around, hoe around, plow around and 
fall over these rocks all one’s life, be- 
side being more satisfactory. So far 
as the cash cost is concerned it is 
insignificant, and the land will meet 
it, such as it is, from year to year. I 
have no grown-up sons to help me, 
as many farmers have, but have had 
to hire all outside assistance. Money 
spent in this kind of work will yield 
ten times the interest that it would 
in a savings bank, and yet I know 
plenty of farmers who strenuously in- 
sist that it don’t pay. Another pro- 
gressive farmer of my acquaintance 
who has four grown-up sons to help 
him tells me that he cleared up a 
tract of about two acres one year of 
rather rough pasture land, keeping 
account of the time so used by him- 
self, his sons and his team at regular 
prices of labor. One crop of potatoes 
a little more than paid the entire bill, 
which is even better than I have done. 

Care in Handling Dynamite 

The excruciating headache and 
sickness that often follow the use of 
dynamite are the result of absorp- 
tion into the circulation of nitro< 
glycerin, which soaks through the 
raper cases in which the explosive ig 
packed. I have never been able to 
discover anything in the shape of @ 
drug that will appreciably relieve the 
condition referred to, although I have 
consulted several able physicians in 
relation to the matter. Under these 
circumstances it appears that the 
most that can be done is to use an 
old pair of gloves or mittens (pref- 
erably cloth) when handling the cart- 
ridges, and either wash them or throw 
them away as soon as they show in- 
dications of being “charged.” 

Most of my drills cut too small @ 
hole to take in a cartridge, therefore, 
I am obliged to remove the dynamite 
from its paper case and crumble it 
fine enough to be put into the hole. 
My present method is to crumble. 
enough for several blasts into a 
tin can or some other suitable re- 
ceptacle, conveying it into the hole in 
the rock, a little at a time, with an 
ordinary tin funnel, pressing it down 
firmly with a stick as I proceed. [ 
never use a metal rod for this pur- 
pose. All through this process I wear 
the gloves, and thus avoid direct con- 
tact between the hands and the dyna- 
mite. In this way I have succeeded 
in reducing the headaches to a happy 
minimum, although not entirely elimi- 
nating them. As a measure of relief, 
when the stomach sickness is present, 
I have found nothing more effective 
than vomiting, excited by copious 
drouths of warm water and repeated 
as often as may be deemed necessary. 





Sore Shoulder—M. H. P., New York, 
has a colt which was worked too hard 
at plowing and in consequence has de- 
veloped swellings on both shoulders, 
that do not subside entirely. I would 
suggest that the swollen parts be 
bathed once a day with hot water, 
after which rub in the following lo- 
tion: Laudanum one ounce, sugar of 
lead one ounce, tineture of iodine one 
ounce, water one quart. When she is 
put to work again use great care to 
not overdo it, and be very sure that 
the collar fits properly, especially that 
it is not too large. 
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Milk Situation in Philadelphia 


J. W. PANCOAST, SALEM COUNTY, N J 





The Philadelphia milk shippers’ 
union, an organization founded in 
1902, is the outgrowth of a small or- 
ganization of Jersey shippers which 
had been in existence two or three 
years previously. The controlling 
power consists of an executive com- 
mittee of nine, including the presi- 
dent, all elected annually by directors, 
one for each 25 shippers, who are also 
members. It is optional whether mem- 
bers do or do not insist upon the 
price which the executive committee 
designates monthly as the proper 
wholesale figure. 

For years we met representatives of 
the dealers and agreed upon the price, 
at first for a whole year. and later 
from month to month, with results 
that were far more satisfactory than 
previously. Late in the autumn of 
1907, after a cold summer had made 
the corn crop so deficient that it was 
inevitable that feeds would be high 
the following winter, at a mass meet- 
ing of the shippers in Philadelphia, 
it was resolved that the wholesale 
price of milk be 5% cents a quart. 
The dealers, claiming the cost of dis- 
tribution was 3% cents a quart, at- 
tempted to make the retail price 10 
cents. This caused strong protest and 
newspaper clamor. Most of the large 
dealers, however, paid but 5 cents 
for November and December; some 
paid 5% cents to their shippers who 
had very desirable dairies, and in- 
sisted on this figure; a large number 
of small dealers paid this price, but 
claimed that it was driving them into 
bankruptcy, many having sold out 
their routes to larger dealers who 
stood the strain. 

In January, 1908, milk dropped to 
4% and in February to 4 cents. 
The men who insisted that they could 
not make milk for less than 5% cents 
accepted the 4-cent rate. In my opin- 


ion the action of the union was 
lamentable and undoubtedly weak- 
ened its membership. After it was 


demonstrated the dealer could not get 
10 cents, 5 cents should have been 
accepted by farmers, and when the 
cut from 4% to 4 cents was made in 
February this was the time the union 
should have shown its strength. In 
lieu of this, a mass meeting was called 
to consider what action should be 
taken, at which it was resolved that 
shippers who had been refused 4% 
cents should take action to place 
dairies in the hands of the president 
to consider this figure. 

When the dealers cut the price to 
4 cents in February the union fixed 
the price at 4% cents with the un- 
derstanding that if all did not get 4% 
cents, some would, and those who ac- 
cepted 4 cents would be no worse off. 
The union price till June was % cent 
higher than a very large number of 
shippers could get. This caused the 
union to lose prestige and its mem- 
bers interest. The majority of the 
executive committee as now consti- 
tuted believe that the price they name 
should be a price that any shipper 
who sends milk of normal quality and 
in good cendition can secure. They 
believe that if the past policy were to 
continue the organization would so 
disintegrate that ultimately its action 
would have no power whatever even 
to get an advance for the comparative 
few who are able to sell at the prices 
named by the union. 

On the other hand, if confidence is 
restored and shippers feel they can 
depend upon conditions, justifying 
the price named by the executive com- 
mittee, the men wose dairies are of 
exceptional value can demand and se- 
cure an advance over the rate des- 
ignated, while the ordinary shipper 
will refuse to accept less because he 
has learned he can depend upon the 
price being justified by market con- 
ditions, which action a portion of the 
executive committee believes unwise. 

A result of the demand for 5% cents 
in the fall of 1907 has been that 
dealers have bought up butter fac- 
tories in nearby territories or estab- 


-cooled to the required 
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lished reeeiving depots in sections 
which had not shipped previously. 
They have thus not only obtained ac- 
cess to new territory, but milk from 
small producers for the city supply, 
who do not produce enough to pay 
them to ship their own. In conse- 
quence, the supply in Philadelphia 
since the winters of 1907 and 1908 has 
been more than ample, and condi- 
tions favor the dealer. Buying in a 
butter territory on a butter basis, they 
can always have enough for all emer- 
gencies, and in times of surplus can 
convert it into butter without loss. 
Equipped with plants such as these, 
they can ship milk into Philadelphia 
and have it arrive colder than it is 
possible for the average farmer. At 
first these depots will, no doubt, pay 
the equivalent of Philadelphia prices. 
No territory can support more than 
one such plant. The result will be 
that each section will have but one 
buyer, as the farmer cannot ship to 
the little dealer because he cannot 
comply with the conditions of the 
board of health, and he will have to 
sell at the plant or go out of business. 

I see no remedy for the farmers but 
to own their own plants, one on each 
railroad, or near the point nearest the 
city at which much milk is produced, 
If they owned such a plant they would 
ship in the morning as now from their 
own stations and have the can 
dropped off at their plant, the milk 
temperature 
and shipped at night without removal 
from the shipper’s can in an iced car 
to its destination. By this method we 
could keep the little dealers in busi- 
ness and retain such competition as 
will secure an unmonopolized market; 
otherwise, I believe the outlook is for 
a price just enough higher than milk 
is worth to make into butter. 

Farmers in many sections success- 
fully manage co-operative creameries 
and cheese factories, and we ought to 
be able to manage a successful re- 
ceiving depot on each railroad carry- 
ing milk into Philadelphia. If the 
rnatter be intelligently and wisely pre- 
sented to railroad officials I believe 
such concessions in freight rates be 
secured as would not debar the suc- 
cess of some such plan. Think it 
over and be ready to act when the 
time for action comes. 


Sheep in Summer and Autumn 


CHARLES W. HENDRICKS, IOWA 








The care given to a ram should be 
of the very best, as the future lamb 
crop depends upon the treatment he 
receives. A breeder of recorded sheep 
generally has a number of ram lambs, 
and the old ram can be turned with 
this flock. If grade sheep or mutton 
sheep are being raised, it is not profit- 








able to keep a ram by himself for a 
year in order to use him more than 
once. Keep nothing but ewes, and) 
sheep that are being fattened, 

Rape is probably the best feed to) 
use when the pastures begin to dry! 
up along in August and September be- 
fore the fall rains. It provides a green 
food, which is relished very much. A 
rape patch can easily be obtained for 
the lambs by sowing rape in the corn 
just before plowing the last time, 
about July 4. A lamb will not break 
down enough corn to damage the 
yield, and the other sheep will be 
given a larger proportionate range. 
The lambs are also weaned at this 
time. 

These lambs can be kept in the corn 
field, provided the corn does not blow 
down, until December 1. If one de- 
sires to sow a little rape in his oat 
field, he can turn them on that in the 
fall. 

Probably the most important time 
in flock management is the breeding 
season. , After a ram is choser the 
ewes that he breeds should not be less 
than one year old; or never breed any 
lambs. It does not pay financially, as 
it decreases the size and runs the flock 
to scrubby, small and inferior animals. 
The breeding season will begin in Oc- 
tober, and probably last to December 
1, according to the lambing accommo- 





dations. 


AND DAIRY¥ 


THE FIRST PERFECT FEED- 
ING DEVICE FOR CREAM 
- SEPARATORS 


We have frequently referred to the recklessly untrue state- 
ments and claims made by ‘“‘desperate would-be-competitors’’ 
struggling to retain Cream Separator business that is going to 
the United States Separator. 


We have repeatedly proved by the records of the United 
States Patent Office at Washington and by the records in the 
United States Circuit Courts, also by the records of Interna- 
tional Expositions and National Expositions, that most of the 
claims of these would-be-competitors are false. 









They are using desperate and false claims in their efforts 
to make it appear that they are first in everything desirable 
in Cream Separators. 


The United States Separator was the first to employ a feed- 
ing device in the Separator bow! to deliver the whole milk be- 
yond the cream zone. This device of the United States pre- 
vents all conflict of currents and any remixing of the cream 
and skimmilk in the process of separation. It is far superior to 

“split wing” device, more perfect in operation and has won 
the International prize for the most perfect separation. 










The ‘“‘disc’’ Separator could not use this device and in its 
efforts to equal the device of the United States was compelled 
to resort to an inferior expedient—the “‘split wing.’’ But the 
“split wing’’ does not enable them to equal the United States, 
as the records show. 


The United States Separator was the first to distribute the 
incoming volume of whole milk back of the cream wall. 


The United States Separator was the first to use non-aligned 
channels for the currents of the milk through the Separator 
bowl, on which it holds strong patents, and no others can use 
this construction and it was the United States Separator that 
beat the ‘“disc’’ Separator at the greatest International contest 
of Cream Separators ever held. 













The ‘‘disc’’ Separator has never been able to equal this test. 


It was the United States Separator that beat the ‘‘disc’’ 
Separator in its own County Fair test and recovered more 
butter in the cream than the “‘disc’’ Separator recovered, 


The United States Separator is manufactured under patents 
owned by IT. 


The United States Separator is the originator of the best 
things in Separator Improvements. 


The United States Separator is not an imitator in any 
particular. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 
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OUR SPECIAL 


CROP IMPROVEMENT GENERAL 


A’ Record-Breaking Corn Acreage—Plant a Trifle Late, But 
' Growing Fast—Rather Too Much Moisture to Date—With 
Good Weather Bumper Crop Promised—-By B. W. Snow 


American Agriculturist has pointed 
out a number of times this season that 
the acreage of corn in all probability 
‘would surpass all previous records. 
Every condition, both weather and 
financial, has tended to enlarge the 
breadth of this cereal, and the result 
is an acreage which not only. sur- 
passes all previous records, but is the 
largest area ever devoted to a single 
crop in any country in the history of 
the world. he- total acreage is -re- 
Ported by our county correspondents 
this year as having increased 5.2% 
over the area harvested last year, 
making the present breadth 102,75#),- 
000 acres, or slightly more than 5,000,- 
000 above the largest breadth hereto- 
fore harvested. 

A feature of this increased corn 
acreage which is both significant and 
important is the fact that there has 
been a general increase in all the 
states where the crop is of even 
minor importance. In the ®%orn belt 
proper the increase is somewhat uni- 
form in character, and this uniformity 
exists within the state lines, eniarged 
breadth showing in almost’ every 
county. Part of this increase in corn 
acreage is intentional and was fully 
planned by corn growers, and part of 
dt has been forced by meterological 
conditions, which have made it neces- 
sary to abandon other crops and sub- 
Siitute corn as the most available 
spring crop. 

It was assumed in some _ sections 
‘that there would be a considerable in- 
crease in oats acreage this year, on 
account of the failure to get wheat 
seeded last fall, but the season was 
such that seeding of oats was not en- 
tirely favorable and, as a result, corn 
was the spring crop which fell heir 
to almost ali of the land which had 
been intended for winter or perma- 
nent crops and which was not so used. 

The season to date for corn has not 
been entirely favorable over a large 
part of the belt,: but on the other 
hand it has nowhere been distinctly 
unfavorable. 

Planting was delayed somewhat by 
a recurrence of cool weather during 
the early spring, and during May and 
June there has been quite generally 
over the more important districts too 
much rainfall for the entirely satis- 
factory handling of the crop. As a 
result, our correspondents report that 
the cultivation of corn is less satis- 
factory than usual by this time, and 
there is more growth of weeds than 
fis desirable. This condition, however, 
while fairly general, is not marked 
enough to warrant any apprehension 
of inability to clean up the fields and 
furnish such culture as will result in 
good crop yields. 

In the extreme western part of the 
belt, as in Kansas, Nebraska, and also 
in Oklahoma, there has been some 
damage to prospect as a result of 
fack of moisture during the month of 
(May. Rains were received there, as a 
rule, before the first of June, and 
have been ample since that date. The 
effect of the drouth, therefore, was 
rather to delay germination and early 
growth than to permanently injure 
the. vigor and the stand. At the close 
of June weather conditions are mod- 
erately favorable in all sections of 
the corn belt, and our advices are 
that the crop is developing very rap- 
idly and that the crop is only a little, 
if any, behind a normal season in its 
growth. 

The average condition of the crop 
fis reported at 89.1, which is a figure 
gaaterially above the average for a 
series of years, and is six points bet- 
ter than the crop was reported at 
this time last year. This high condi- 
tion, in view of the fact that the crop 
Was admittedly late in starting, fur- 
nishes ample evidence that the crop 
Ys inherently vigorous and that our 
trained observers see nothing in the 
history of the crop at this time to 
warrant any apprehension of perma- 
nent crop deterioration. 

The only note of apprehension 
which is held for which there is any 
possible justification is the fear that 
damage might easily result should a 
period of hot, dry weather be expe- 
riehcéd immediately following the un- 
usual rainfall in the month of June. 
Should such a condition be expe- 


rienced it may be largely offset by 


careful methods of culture, so that it 
is almost safe to. say*that under any- 
thing except the most’ exraordinary 
conditions the careful, up-to-date 
farmer ‘this year will secure a good 
corn crop. 

The following statement shows the 
acreage and condition of corn on 
July 1; 

Acreage and Condition of Corn .July 
1, 09 


Acres Condition 


New York ...... 682,000 90 
Pennsylvania 1,505,000 91 
TURES cccegecesse: ean 85 
Arkansas ....... 8,081,000 83 
Tennessee ....... 3,418,000 82 
West Virginia ... 819,000 88 
Kentucky ...cce. 8,150,000 °* 86 
CO c.cv000606000. ae 89 
Michigan .....-. 1,409,000 83 
PEE ccs scenes - 5,001,000 89 
ee eee «+++ 10,268,000 90 
Wisconsin ...... - 1,718,000 88 
Minnesota ..... . 1,554,000 89 
ee ar ee 9,140,000 8s 
MEOOUTE oc ccc -. 6,688,000 92 
FEMMORS .nccccrces Gael 90 
Nebraska eeeee 8,530,000 92 
North Dakota ... 77,000 96 
South Dakota ... 2,008,000 89 
California «cccesce 44,000 m4 
OPERA. » sécecccee 16,000 82 
Washington ..... 17,000 91 
Oklahoma ....-. 3,510,000 95 
Other ncccocccsce Sly sotsuue 90 
Total ..ceceeee102,750,000 89.1 
A Short Winter Wheat Crop 


Winter wheat harvest is in full 
swing on July 1, in all except the 
northern portions of the belt. The 
binders, however, did not begin to run 
this year until from a week to ten 
days later than usual over some of 
the territory, Harvest, however, 
started earlier, as a rule, than it did in 
the very late season of 1906. Weather 
conditions during the month of June 
were favorable to the ripening of win- 
ter wheat over practically all of the 
belt in which it is grown. There wis 
sufficient moisture everywhere and 
damaging excesses in only compara- 
tively few localities, At the same time 
temperatures were moderately high, 
without being high enough to cause 
any rust or blight. The result of this 
favorable conditon of weather is 
shown in a slight improvement in con- 
dition reported for wheat on July 1, or 
at date of harvest. 

The condition this month is report- 
ed at 82.1, as against 80.3 on June 1. 
This improvement of nearly two points 
is significant rather of a changed view 
on the part of correspondents as to 
the permanent damage already suf- 
fered by the crop on June 1 than any 
material improvement in the plant 
during the month of June. The rains 
early® in the month unquestionably 
saved the crop west of the Missouri 
river and resulted in better filling of 
heads than seemed probable or even 
possible a month earlier. 

The condition of the crop, while 
showing a general average improve- 
ment of nearly two points, shows the 
greater part of this gain during the 
month in the immediate Ohio valley 
and territory west of the Mississippi. 
On the Pacific coast weather condi- 
tions during the month were not en- 
tirely favorable and there has been 
some decline in cfop prospect. Basing 
the indications upon the experience of 
the past it would seem reasonable to 
believe that the present Winter wheat 
crop promises somewhat in the neigh- 
borhood of 375,000,000 bushels. 


Spring Wheat Prospect Good 


Weather conditions during the 
month of June were entirely favorable 
for the development of the spring 
wheat crop, and as a result the condi- 
tion on July 1 shows but a trifle lower 
than on June 1, the present condition 
being 92.3, against 93.4 a month ago. 
Last year at this date the condition 
was 93.3. The average spring wheat 
condition on July 1 for a series of 
years is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 90. It will be noted, there- 
fore, that the present prospect is fully 
as good as it was last year, has been 
maintained during the month of June 
and is decidedly above the average for 
a series of years. It will be well to 
bear in mind the fact, however, that 
the spring wheat crop, as a rule, does 


CROP REPORTS 


not meet any of the vicissitudes of its 
history until after July -1. Almost in- 
variably during the month of July 
there is a considerable decline in the 
prospect of the crop. If the present 
condition could, be maintained until 
harvest the spring wheat crop would 
make good a very considerable part 
of the 60,000,000 bushel deficiency in 
this year’s winter wheat crop, as 
compared with last. It is beyond the 
range of possibility, however, to get 
a spring wheat crop enough - larger 
than last year to bring the total 
wheat crop this year up to the fig- 
ures of 1908. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of spring and winter wheat 
crops by states, as reported by our 
correspondents: 


Condition of Wheat July 1, 1909 
Winter Spring Winter Spring 
NE — 93 Ia 92 92 


; > 4 86 — Mo 84 a 
Pa 88 a+ Kan 78 82 
Tex 41 w= Neb 81 87 
Ark 8S — ND — 95 
Tenn 89 — SD = 91 
W Va 90 — Cal 80 68 
Ky 5 —_— Ore 87 77 

. 0 vt! — Wash 83 90 
Mich 85 80 Okla 76 —- 
Ind 85 — Other 89 92 
Ill 5 92 —_ — 
Wis 84 94 Av 82.1 923 
Minn 88 93 


Oats Promise Fully Maintained 


The month of June was marked by 
weather conditions that were entirely 
favorable to the development of the 
oats crop over all the states of prin- 
cipal production, except in the ex- 
treme western portion of the Missouri 
valley district. As a result of season- 
able alterations of rainfall and mod- 
erate sunshine, the crop has developed 
more rapidly and more satisfactory 
than seemed prebable a month ago. 
The condition is now reported at 89.0, 
against 86.5 on June 1. 

Of course, much unfavorable in the 
way of crop results may develop be- 
tween the date of our returns and the 
final harvest of this crop, but with the 
cendition moderately satisfactory on 
July 1, it is reasonable to expect at 
least a moderate rate of yield. The 
acreage this year is slightly larger 
than that of last year, and the condi- 
tion is satisfactory in almost every 
section of the country except Texas, 
western Oklahoma, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, where the lack of rainfall dur- 
ing May robbed the plant of vitality 
and has resulted in heading out so low 
that only a small rate of yield can be 
secured. 

Elsewhere, however, the growth of 
straw is fully up to normal, and there 
is every indication of a reasonably 
satisfactory rate of yield Taking the 
present reputed acreage of nearly 
32,000,000 and a condition of 89 as 
a basis, and figuring in accordance 
with results of previous years, it 
would he reasonable to expect an oats 
crop this year somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 1,100,000,000, against 
a production last year of 756,000,000. 

While this increase appears very 
large, it must be borne in mind that 
the crop last year was abnormally 
small and was entirely insufficient to 
meet the ordinary demands of con- 
sumption. It was so small last year, 
that even at the advanced price, there 
Was a very large substitution of other 
feeding materials. The domestic de- 
mand for oats can easily absorb a crop 
of 1,000,000,000, without any partic- 
ular sacrifice of values, so that the 
present crop is not at all likely to 
prove in any way burdensome. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the oats crop by states: 


Condition of Oats July 1, 1909 
Condition Condition 


WY Sr Oe neusens tna 
Pa ot aks cae Mo sls so shina algraee 
OE: Sesace reve MON scccavesee 
p\. Seereree ig, SE 
3 ere WD ccckvavcne 
Ce ee SO uccasecee 
re eaeone re ee 
Ns c6's nee wee 96 SE ES 
Mich a eee 
A occ CRIS sececteee 

SE bs ced seu eee Other ..cccesO0 
TE weceekeecue —_— 
ae Avg 89.0 
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Lime in any form brings quick and 
sure results on our red granite soils. 
I applied 150 Ibs of gypsum and ni- 
trate of soda mixed in the proportion 
of three to one on a piece of oats 
and the quick and rapid growth is 
remarkable.—[W. B. Doak, Virginia. 








Cigar Leaf Crop Promising 


In the face of a rather late spring, 
the cigar leaf crop of 1909, speaking 
broadly, promises well. Unseasonable 
spring weather multiplied the annoy- 
ances in connection with care of seed 
beds. In some _ sections worms and 
black root rot made shortage of plants. 
That there was such a _pronounced 
searcity as to reduce acreage maite- 
rially is unlikely. 

Some report that plants had to be 
purchased at some distance from the 
farms and plantations, but a sufficient 
number were obtainable for. planting 
the acr age which has been. prepared 
for them. Following the completion 
of transplanting, the weather was gen- 
erally favorable. Reports are quite 
unanimous that the young plants are 
looking fine. More detailed statements 
relative to conditions in various sec- 
tions may be obtained in the follow- 
ing reports from experts in the field 
and from growers: 

“I think every preparation was 
made early to set a full crop,” writes 
A. B. Selby, botanist in charge of the 
tobacco work of the O exper sta. “The 
rainfall has been very excessive and 
much of the crop has had to be set oy 
hand, owing to the excessive mois- 
ture. There have been many com- 
piaints of dropping off in the plant 
bed, but I think the supply of plants 
has been fairly adequate. It is too 
soon to make statements with respect 
to the effect of spring conditions upon 
the crop.” 

Pennsylvania conducts its own ex- 
periments in tobacco, the federal govt 
having no representative in that field 
George Hibshman, as a representative 
of the Lancaster Co tobacco growers” 
assn, is interested in the work. Speak- 
ing of conditons there, Mr Hibshman 
writes: 

“In co-operation with the Lancaster 
Co tobacco growers’ assn, the state 
college exper sta is conducting a num- 
ber of experiments with the view of 
improving the quality of Pa tobacco. 
An effort is also being made to in- 
crease the yield to the acre. No effort 
is being made to introduce new varie- 
ties. What we aim to do is to im- 
prove the varieties now grown and for 
which there is a local demand. The 
method to be followed is that of care- 
ful seed selection. Bags will be put 
over the tops of plants which are good 
types to prevent cross fertili-ation. 
The seed thus ripened will be sent to 
the experiment station where it will 
be cleaned and returned to the grower 
in good condition for the next season's 
planting. 

“The shelter tent experiment with 
Sumatra tobacco conducted for a 
number of years at Cocalico will be 
continued throughout the present sea- 
son. The pending tariff bill has 
aroused great interest in this dist and 
strenuous efforts have been made to 
prevent Philippine tobacco from com- 
ing in free.” 

Transplanting in York Co completed 
and acreage is about the same as last 
year. Weather favorable and young 
plants look fine.—[0O. C. L., Laurel, Pa, 

Transplanting finished and acreage 
increased about one-fifth over last 
year. Young plants growing nicely. 
Soil in fine condition and weather 
warm with frequent showers.—[C. H., 
Columbia, Pa. 

“Aside from the difficulty experi- 
enced in getting the plants to grow,” 
said John B. Stewart, U S tobacco ex- 
pert at Tariffville, “and securing a 
normal stand in the field if the grow- 
ing conditions are favorable, there is 
no reason why the Ct valley. growers 
should not produce a Danner crop of 
wrapper tobacco this season. While 
the transplanting has been from ten 
days to two weeks late, it has not been 
behind the season and aside from a 
very small portion of the crop which 
was set early, the*stand is unusually 
uniform. 

“The promise is for a bumper crop 
since conditions are as favorable as 
they have been at this time in the 
season for many years, Of course, 
the next two months with the farmers’ 
assistance in the way of cultivation, 
makes the tobacco crop. Every farmer 
should see to it. that he does his part. 
Should the season prove a wet one, 
the land should be stirred to a good 
depth at every opportunity when it is 
not too wet to work. In dry weather 
the land should be stirred often ané 
shallow, and occasionally deep.” 





The Price of Milk for the July Phil- 
adelphia market has been set by the 
executive committee of the Philadel- 
phia milk shippers’ union at 4c n at 
wholesale. 
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Care of the Incubator 
MRS H. J. MILI/E, CLAY COUNTY, NEB 
— 


Many incubators are short lived. 
The owners complain of unsatisfactory 
results after the first season or two. 
But the trouble, judging from obser- 
vation and my own experience, is more 
often due to improper care of the 
machine during the idle season than 
to defectiveness. More of the life of 
an incubator depends upon care when 
not in use than any other one thing. 

The main thing to guard against is 
dampness, but exposure to weather 
conditons of any kind is always harm- 
ful. The aim, therefore, should be to 
keep the machine dry, and where it 
will be as little influenced by outside 
conditions as possible. 

I use a hot-water machine of a large 
size, and this I have found rather hard 
te dispose of during the idle season. 
The first season after I got it I left 
it in the cellar where I had run it. It 
has a copper tank and is built of 
cypress wood. The cellar is not over- 
damp, and has a free circulation of 
air in it at all times,‘so I did not 
think the machine would suffer from 


JULY POULTRY LORE 


machine is still warm, and leave doors ' 


open until perfectly dried out. 

All removable parts are taken off 
and stored inside. Lamp is emptied 
and washed out. Wick is removed, 
and if there is enough of it to justify, 
is washed and dried. Burner is thor- 
oughly cleaned and stored separate 
from the lamp. Chimney is cleaned 
and wrapped in cotton to insure 
against breakage. Thermometer 
packed in a little box of cotton, or 
hung up in one corner clear out of 
the way of everything else. Eg¢ 
tester, wrench and screwdriver are 
put away with the rest. 

One or two seasons I unscrewed the 
legs and stored the incubator in a big 
closet, tipped up on edge. But later 
years I don’t do this. When every- 
thing is removed that can be, noth- 
ing is left but a big table-like piece. 
This I cover with a big spread and 
let stand as it is. In a back room 
upstairs it is not in the way, and as 
that is where it is ordinarily started 
it is ready for use again another 
spring on very short notice. 

It is always in the best of shape. 
Aside from repairs mentioned above 
and made necessary by leaving it in 
the cellar that first year, I have never 
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TYPICAL SILVER PENCILLED WYANDOTTE HEN 


If in addition to having a first-class general purpose fowl one wishes 
to have a really beautiful one, he cannot do better than choose the Silver 
Pencilled Wynadotte, Zut remember that first and Jast and always the 
breed forages, grows, matures and weighs well, and also that with proper 
nanagement it is a good average layer during the winter. Isn’t that 
enough to make anyone discard mongrels? 
dampness. As I had been taught that bought anything for it except one 
metal will not corrode, however wet, thermometer and a half dozen lamp 
except in the presence of air, I filled chimneys, although I have run it a 
the tank to overflowing and screwed number of morths every season for 
down the cap, thinking this better nearly ten years. 
than to drain, leaving the tank wet i: 
inside, with perhaps enough water in 5 
it to keep it wet. Crop Statistics Unreliable 
The following spring I found my 
incubator badly damaged. The tank When the Ohio grain dealers met at | 


did not corrode, but the out- 
side metal parts did. ‘The sheet-iron 
jacket which surrounds the heater 
was so rusted that in time it had to 
be replaced; the faucet was rusted so 
that it never worked smoothly after- 
ward, and I finally had another one 
put in; the cap, too, corroded and 
stuck down. 

Since then I have kept my incubator 
in an upstairs room when not in use. 
I drain out while still warm, and leave 
both cap and faucet open for a time. 
This permits a circulation of air, 
which helps to dry out the tank. In 
tase I think the tank does not dry out 
perfectly I light the lamp and let it 
burn very low for an hour or two 
This insures leaving everything dry. 

The inside is cleaned thoroughly. 
scrubbed if necessary, although I use 
water sparingly about my machine. 
Every time it is wet, especially inside, 
where the wood is unprotected with 
varnish, it swells and shrinks to some 
extent, and is in a measure injured. If 
I must scrub inside I do it while the 
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Sec Wilson was 
several speakers 
of crop 


Cedar Point recently 
severely criticised by 
because of the unreliability 
statistics. A. B. Beverstock of New 
Lexington said the recent wheat cor- 
ner was possible because Patten’s sys- 
tem was better than that of the gov- 
ernment, 

To have complete and reliable re- 
ports of crop movements is a very im- 
portant matter to farmers. Ameri- 








ean Agriculturist has for many years | 
been supplying these reports, which 
have now become standard, and are 
used not only by farmers, but by 


thousands of men in all parts of the 


world. The crop reports are gath- 
ered at very great expense by this 
journal, but to see that they are ap- 


preciated by farmers one has only to 
glance through the thousands of tes- 
timonials that almost monthly 
to us. The two agencies in the Unit- 
ed States that collect crop statistics 
for public use are the American Ag- 
riculturist and the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. The facts of 
the past few years clearly demon- 
strate that of the two agencies this 
magazine is the more reliable. 


come. 


Keenest 
Delights 
of Appetite 
and Anticipation 


are realized in the 


delicious 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 


The golden-brown bits are sub- 
stantial enough to take up the 
cream; crisp enough to make 
crushing them in the mouth an 
exquisite pleasure; and the fla- 
vour—that belongs only to Post 
Toasties— 


‘*The Taste Lingers”’ 


This dainty, tempting food is 
made of pearly white corn, 
cooked, rolled and toasted into 
*‘Toasties.” 


Popular pkg. 10c; Large Family size 15c 





Made by 
POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Lay your Shingle, Slate, Clapboards 
and Veranda Fioors with our 


first taste of | 


| 


| ence 


| 439 Lafayette Street, 


fi) 


SILOS; 


The inventors of the Modern 
Continuous Opening Silo, in this, 
their semi-centennial year, offer 
to the public the best and most 
economical silo on the market. 
Experience, antedating that of })) 
any other firm manufacturing fF iy 
these goods, has enabied us to 
produce the highest quality ata 
most reasonable price. 
Send for our Silo Catalogue and 
tell us the size of the silo you want 
We also make Silo Filling Machin. 
ery and Mauure Spreaders. 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY, 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 














on the market. ‘Adtust 

continuous open-door o 

4 mancot ladder are some of the unusual features, The 
International Bile Ce., Box 12, Linceville, Pa. 


FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 


Ry PROF THOMAS SHAW. This book is _in- 
tended alike for the student and the farmer The 











author has succeeded in giving in regu'ar and or 
derly sequence, and in language so simple that 

child can understand it, the principles that gov- 
ern the science and practice of feeding farm ani- 
mals. Professor Shaw is certainly to be cengratu 
lated on the successful manner in which he has 
accomplished a most difficult tesk His book is 
unquestionably the most practical work which has 
appeared on the subject of feeding farm on'imals 
Titustrated. 5%x8 inches. Tpward of 5300) pages 
CIT mec ccccecccccccccccccecesccees $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York 


HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A _ manual for co 
operators. This book describes tue how rather 
than the wherefore of co-operetion. In other 
words it tells how to manage & co-operative store, 
farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 
en's exchanges for both buying and selling. The 


directions given are based upon the 
of successfal co-operative enterprises ‘in all 
parts of the United States. The character and 
usefulness of the book commend it to the atten- 
tion of all men and women who desire to better 


their condition. MUlustrated 30 pages. Sx7 inches. 
STE ce vcvvccncccnnscenedesoccssccetencccstocsesceteos 1.0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York 
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| Key to Profitable Stock F eeding 


Line Coated Iron Cut Nails 


The heads won’t rust off. Just as good as old- 
fashioned wrought cut nails. Will w ithatand climatic 
conditions and the free acid present in the sap of all 
wood. Lasta lifetime. Write for prices and samples. 


MALLEABLE {RON FITTINGS COMPANY, 


BRANFORD, CONN. 
‘ 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A _ colored chart 
feeding and manurial values of the principal crops 
and feeding stutts, This shows plainly the constit- 
uents of all stock foods, and how to combine them 


of 


so as to get the best results in feeding all classes 

of stock. The back of the chart contains tables giv- 

ing in detail the composition, digestibility and 

feeding value of a great variety of fodders, grains 

and feeding stuffs and their manurial value..,.$0.25 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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ROOFING | 


O CONVINCE the public that 3-ply 
Congo Roofing will really last ten 


years, we furnish with every rolla | ,. . " 
| bind ourselves over toa Surety Company, 


bond of the National Surety Company 
backing up our guarantee. 


THIS BOND gives you absolute cer- 
tainty that our promise will be made good. 


WE DON’T CONSIDER that 
bond is necessary, but it serves to show 
how firmly we believe in the durability 
of our product. 


ANY MANUFACTURER could say 
as we do, that his roofing will last ten 
years. but we show that we mean busi- 
ness when we back up the guarantee 
with a genuine Surety Bond. 


THE ONLY THING for us to do 
under these circumstances is to make a 


ONGO GUARANTEED 


ByA Surety BonD 


That is what Congo will do. 
OTHERWISE, we could not afford to 


| and thus insure the thousands of Congo 


the 


roofing which will stand the test, and 


outlive the guarantee period. 





roofs which are being laid every year all 
over the country. 


FREE SAMPLE 


WE SHALL BE GLAD to send you 
a copy of the bond without charge. We 
will also send you at the same time a 
sample of Congo, so that you will see the 
reason for our confidence. 





UNITED ROOFING AND M’'F'G. CO. 
Successors to Buchanan-Foster Co. 

Bidg., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


533 West End Trust 


Chicago San Francisco 
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NEW YORK, JULY 10, 1909 
Cash and Credit Buying 


The old method of running up bills 
at the stpre has ruined many a good 
family, who would have gotten along 
somehow with fewer goods had they 
been obliged to borrow the money in 
advance with which to pay for such 
purchases. Even a thriftless person 
will give his note only for what he 
really needs. The prudent farmer, on 
the other hand, frequently finds it 
profitable to borrow money at 6% in 
order to pay cash for what he buys. 
This banking method of rural credit 
is also profitable for the merchant, as 
he can discount such notes at his bank 
and thus convert them into cash when 
needed. The wise use of credit instru- 
ments has just begun among country 
people. 

In these and other ways, a country 
store of the present and the future, 
which is conducted in harmony with 
the times, has a better field than ever. 
Instead of being a leech upon the 
community, it becomes a feeder and 
developer. The new style country 
merchant therefore has little to lose 
and much to gain by present and im- 
pending changes that are doing so 
much to bring producer and con- 
sumer closer together. 

This is a development that nothing 
can stop. It is going to add enor- 
mously to the farmer’s wealth on the 
one hand, and to his consuming pow- 
ers on the cther. The farmer is thus 
rapidly becoming a very liberal and 
frequent «cash buyer, especially of 
goods that are brought to his atten- 
tion by liberal and intelligent adver- 
tising in American Agriculturist and 
similar periodicals. The progressive 














country merchant is in a position to 
profit immensely by the demand thus 
created, and all this without expense 
to the country storekeeper. Thus it is 
that, hy not only keeping up to the 
times but by keeping a little ahead 
ef changes in business, the merchant 


EDITORIAL 


at the country crossroads and in the 
rural country town or small city can 
make more money for himself and be 
of more service to the community 
than ever before. He will thus win 
a permanent prosperity on the sheer 
merit of the services he renders. 

And this is the kind of business pat- 
ronage and good will that stays by 
the middleman, that profits both pro- 
ducer and consumer. It is worse than 
folly for the country merchant who 
is away behind the times to beg the 
local people to pay him $2 for that 
which they can get elsewhere for $1, 
on the plea that unless they do so he 
will be ruined. He ought to be ruined 
if he is no more progressive than. that. 
The time has gone by for the farmers 
in any community to support a store 
or a merchant who fails to recognize 
changing conditions. The trouble with 
such merchants lies with themselves, 
in their own incapacity, in their own 
inability to adapt themselves to the 
march of events—their trouble is not 
due to manufacturers who advertise 
to sell direct, or to mail order houses. 
This is proved by the brilliant success 
that is being achieved by many up- 
to-date country merchants all over 
America. 





Bosses and Slates 





A headline in a Pennsylvania paper 
some time ago said: “‘Penrose’s slate 
will be indorsed.” This indicates that 
the republican party of Pennsylvania 
is a gang, and Penrose, the creature 
and successor of Quay, is the boss. He 
selected the state ticket and the state 
convention indorsed the names. This 
is Pennsylvania politics. It explains 
the dirt of Philadelphia, the corrup- 
tion of Pittsburg, and the rottenness 
of the political system in the state. 
Now, really, would things like this be 
possible if the people had a say in 
the nomination of candidates? If a 
system of direct primaries were in 
force would a machine boss pick the 
candidates and own the state? We 
think not. 

When candidates are required to 
come first before the people for in- 
dorsement there will be an end to 
bosses, machines, old party methods. 
The political hobo will be banished, 
the professional office holder re- 
placed, and instead of these types of 
public officials there will develop a 
new order, in which plain farmers, 
plain men of affairs and plain men 
of industry and force will occupy 
prominent places and give direction to 
sane methods in public matters. 


Elsewhere American Agriculturist 
presents a complete list, as far as ob- 
tainable, of all fairs to be 
held this fall. This is in 
line with our usual cus- 
tom, it being our desire 
to make this list the most complete of 
its kind published by any agricultural 
paper. Special effort is made to have 
it free from errors and absolutely re- 
Hable. We trust our readers will ap- 
preciate this, and will make as full 
use of the fair list as possible. We 
also ask the co-operation of our sub- 
scribers. If anyone knows of a fair 
date not listed or of any ‘inaccuracy 
or errors, they will confer a special 
favor upon the management by _ re- 
porting it. We want this list abso- 
luteliy correct, and will make it so 
to the best of our ability. There seems 
to be a widespread feeling that the 
fairs of 1909 are to be particularly 
valuable. The majority of managers 
have shown a disposition to give fair 
patrons the full value of their money. 
The demand for recreation and en- 
tertainment will be met as fully as 
possible, the promise being that all 
attractions outside of agricultural and 
live stock exhibits will be high class 
and above reproach. The fair manager 
who fails to observe this popular de- 
mand marks himself for oblivion or 
something worse. As heretofore, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist proposes to give 
the greatest encouragement and the 
largest possible aid to all fair man- 
agers. It will continue to assist in 
advertising the attractions of the 





The Fairs 
of 1909 


“in every respect. 


various fairs fully and freely. It, 
however, demands of the manager of 
every fair a clean; wholesome show 
Our editorial rep- 
resentatives will be present at every 
large fair in the country, and will, as 
heretofore, without fear or without 
favor, commend everything that de- 
serves praise and condemn in no un- 
certain tone everything which de- 
serves censure. Last year American 
Agriculturist found it necessary, al- 
though especially distasteful, to criti- 
cise very severely a few state fairs be- 
cause of their willful disregard of the 
wishes of the majority of _ their 
patrons in regard to the sale of liquor, 
betting on the races, tolerance of in- 
decent side shows and the like. This 
year we trust that criticism of this 
kind will not be necessary, but fair 
managers may rest assured that as 
public officials and servants of the 
people their every act must pass the 
closest scrutiny. There is no reason 
why fairs cannot be conducted on the 
highest plane possible and be made 
complete successes. If they cannot 
their usefulness is at an end. Let us 
all work for the 1909 fairs, and make 
them models of their kind. 


_ 





The New York World says that the 
day of cheap food has passed, that 
high prices for food, if 
maintained and justly 
distributed, cannot fail 
to carry many thou- 
sands back to the land. The World be- 
lieves that if farmers were to receive 
a fairer proportion of the money paid 
by consumers for their commodities 
they would be the richest class of 
working men in the world. The 
trouble is, however, as we have fre- 
quently pointed out, transportation 
charges, the profits of middlemen, 
the exactions of combinations and the 
various costs of distribution and de- 
livery all absorb the profits, so that, 
the producer gets small returns for his 
effort and the consumer pays heavy 
for his product. In the future, if these 
abuses are to be corrected, farmers 
must get together and eliminate these 
middle forces that are sucking in all 
of the profits. 


Who Gets 
the Profits? 


Many a boy who would have made 
an excellent merchant has had his 
career damaged because 
The Boy’s his parents would not 
Inclination give him an _ education. 
Many a boy cut out for 
a farmer has been spoiled because his 
parents tried to make a mechanic of 
him. Every wide-awake boy has a 
natural bent in some direction. Just 
as soon as his father finds out what 
that inclination is he should encour- 
age the son to pursue that line of 
work. A certain farm boy is always 
tinkering around the shop making a 
gate latch, a chicken coop or a wheel- 
barrow; that boy ought to be given 
all of the odd jobs around the place. 
If he has in him the making of a car- 
penter let him bring it out. It is @ 
thousand times better that he be a 
good carpenter than a poor farmer. 
Of course, he may never make an 
architect, but his inclination to use 
tools will be mighty useful to him if 
he stays on the farm. Encourage the 
boy to do what he likes to do and do 
it with all his might. 


, 








A plain, common farmer wrote the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture recently for in- 
formation about 
sugar. Here is a 
part of the reply he 
“Refined cane sugar cannot 
be distinguished from beet sugar. 
Amhydrous, dextrose, climax sugar 
and other sweet products have a right- 
hand polarization both before and af- 
ter inversion with acid. Cane and 
beet sugar polarizes to the left after 
inversion.” This is one of the many 
letters that goes out from that de- 
partment of the government which is 
supposed to look after the interest of 
the farmer. Maybe our readers can 
understand what is meant by this in- 
telligent reply to this farmer’s ques- 
tion. We leave it to them to say: as 


Intelligent 
Correspondence 


received : 


for us, we think it net inappropriate 
to suggest a little common sense on 
the part of government officials when 
they attempt a reply to a fair ques< 
tion of an earnest seeker after in-« 
formation. 


a 





Another victory for the rights of 
others is the recent award of over 
$20,000 to a man in- 
jured through care- 
lessness of the New 
York Central railroad. The accident 
that led to the suit occurred in 1907 
at West Nyack, when the plaintiff's 
carriage was run into by a train, with 
attendant serious casualties. The ac- 
cident happened at night, and it was 
alleged that the crossing gates were 
not down at the time. Damages ag- 
gregating $75,000 have been awarded 
in suits resulting from the collision. 
The public-is in no wise vindictive 
toward the railroads, but insists on 
fair tredtment; the same true of auto- 
mobiles. 


Fair Treatment 





The practice of deception for the 

benefit of the person deceived cer- 

tainly should be par- 

Deception as doned by the victim. 

a Virtue These few lines with 

their title may be 

called deception, for they are written 

to call attention to our guarantee 

printed on this page, but the victim 
is the beneficiary. 





Jetthens: Ges the Fortec 


All the farmer wants is his form of 
industry put on an equal footing with 
any other, so that he may be enabled 
to pay out to his laborers, as well 
as receive for himself, equal prices 
for equal hard work. Then the help 
question will be nearer a_ solution, 
and the congestion of the poorer dis< 
tricts of large cities may possibly be 
relieved.—[M. A. Pettit, New Jersey. 








I use crimson clover ds a soil im- 
prover in our apple orchards. I gen- 
erally sow crimson clover from late 
July and on until October. If the 
weather is favorable our late sowings 
are as good as any. We have no 
trouble with freezing out over winter. 
Most of our bearing apple orchards 
have been in crimson clover five or six 
years continuously without being re- 
sown. We just sow 400 to 500 nounds 
high-grade fertilizer broadcast on the 
clover in the early spring, then do up 
two of our sprayings on this. sod, 
which keeps the sprayers from cutting 
in; then we double disk the ripe clo- 
ver, thoroughly working the seed up 
in the soil. By- late fall we have 2 
sod of short crimson clover, over 
which to handle our apple crop. We 
have sown twice in the last corn 
plowings, but got only slight stands in 
the time. None of my neighbors have 
got along well with sowings in corn. 
[L. P. Miller, Wayne County, W Va. 





I have spent considerable time and 
money on alfalfa. The crop is a mys- 
tery to.me. The sweepings of a wagon 
will take root, sky-sowed; a bird on 
the wing will plant them; yet plow- 
ing, harrowing, inoculating, etc, will 
fail with alfalfa. I have a good 
patch where no inoculating was done, 
none whatever. I have had absolute 
failure where dirt, chemicals and in- 
oculations were tried. It started up 
where I supposed it was winterkilled 
a@ year ago. Too much for me! [I 
have bought the best seed in Texas 
and it did not do as well as that 
bought in New York city. Why did I 
try so hard? Because it is so early. 
Even about May 15 I begin to cut and 
feed fresh to horses. It is a magic 
food, a wonder for horses; but I 
give it up. Most of my neighbors to 
whom I talk it are as disgusted as I 
am. It cannot be grown successfully 
in Dutchess county—[Emery J. 
Haynes, Dutchess County, N Y. 


In Semi-Arid Climates sparse or 
only moderately thick seeding is pref- 
erable to thick seeding. The degree 
of moisture obtainable is then more 
perfectly adjusted to the needs of the 
individual plant. 
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Cupeveticn Tax Adopted 


Pres Taft’s plan for a corporation 


tax has been adopted by the senate 
and thus becomes a part of the tariff 
bill. This sets aside the income tax 
section of the tariff bill and provides a 
tax of 2%°on the net earnings of all 
corporations for profit, with the excep- 


tion of certain banking institutions 
which are otherwise taxed. 
In addition to providing a large 


revenue for the government, the tax 
will bring all corporations under very 
close supervision of the federal au- 
thorities. For that reason and because 
it reduces their dividends, certain cor- 
poration interests are strong in their 
opposition to the bill. 


Taft Warns Congress 


In the course of a witty address at 
Yale, Pres Taft digressed a little from 
his subject to sound his first warn- 
ing to congress because of its tariff 








legislature. It was the first public in- 
timation that he was displeased with 
congress. 


He told a humorous story to the ef- 
fect that the election of the demo- 
crat had been explained in this way: 
“The essentials of a successful free 
government are an able, patriotic and 
efficient opposition, and _ since the 
democratic party has utterly failed in 
reaching that ideal, the republicans 
should be put in that place.” Con- 
tinuing, Mr Taft said: “Now I ven- 
ture to say that while that may not 
be the reason- which shall move the 
American people, it is true that if the 
republican party does not live up to 
its promises and what the people ex- 
pect of it, it will be relegated to a po- 
sition like that of his majesty’s oppo- 
sition.” 


The People Travel 


Total mileage of the railroads in 
the United States now slightly exceeds 
230,000, representing a book invest- 
ment of about 19 billions of dollars, 
according to Poor’s Manual for 1909 
just issued. This covers the business 
of 1908, which was a bad year, yet 
shows that dividends were paid aver- 








aging 3.5% on the body of railroad 
stock, compared with 3.7% in 1907, 
and 3.6 in 1906. Going back a dozen 
years, dividends averaged less than 
2%. According to this report the hard 


times affected freight far more than 
passenger traffic. The railroads in 
1908 carried more passengers than any 
previous year, and their passenger 
earnings showed an increase despite 
the fact that certain state legislatures 


insisted on a reduction in fares. The 
public evidently appreciates the lower 
average level of railroad fares, for 
during i908 the average passenger 
journey on all the roads was 32% 
miles; in 1896-it was a shade less than 
24% miles. 





Gen Bingham Removed 


Gen Theodore ve Bingham, the pic- 
turesque head of the New York police 


department, has been removed by 
Mayor McClellan. Gen Bingham is 
charged with insubordination in 
connection with the case involving 


departments to re- 
and measurements 

with crime and 
charge is declared 


the right of police 
tain photographs 
of persons charged 
later acquitted. The 
to be only a pretext for following a 
political policy. Gen Bingham is a 
graduate of West Point military acad- 
emy and _ retired from the United 
States army with the rank of brigadier- 
general. 


Weather Service fer the World 


A project is under consideration for 
what would amount to a world-wide 
jweather’ service. The matter was 
taken up at a conference of meteor- 
ologists from the principal nations late 
in June at London. An attempt will be 
made to induce the leading govern- 
ments to adopt a uniform system of 
wireless marine weather reports, and 
to reach an agreement, so that all 
nations shall display uniform marine 
storm signals. It is believed such an 
agreement would help greatly in saving 














life and property and at the same time 
be highly important in the making of 
weather predictions, There is now no 
uniform system of receiving and trans- 
mitting marine wireless weather re- 
ports. = 

Chief Moore of the United States 
bureau says that an attempt will 
doubtiess be mage to induce the dif- 
ferent governments to adopt regula- 
tion that will compel a ship beyond a 
certain size to carry wireless instru- 
ments and operators and to take every 
noon an observation of the weather, 
These observations from an entire 
ocean would within a few minutes 
reach the land. Thus, the locations 
of storms could be determined and 
forecasts of their future direction 
could be made. 


Sugar Trust Indicted 


Indictments have been found against 
the American sugar refining company 
on charges of conspiracy in restrain- 
ing the trade and of the criminal 
clause of the Sherman anti-trust laws. 
Indictments are about Pres Washing- 
ton B. Thomas, Arthur Donner, 
Charles H. Senff, John P. Parsons of 
New York, John F. Nayer of Morris- 
town, N J, and George H. Frazier of 
FPhiladetphia, directors of the com- 
pany. The two lawyers, Gustav E. 
Kinsell and Thomas B. Harnett, coun- 
seis for Adolph Segal, were also in- 
dicted. Segal built the Pennsylvania 
Sugar refinery which was closed by 
the American refinery, Segal having 
lost control by obtaining a loan from 
the American company. His suit for 
30 million dollars’ damages was re- 
cently settled by compromise, 








Government’s Cash Account 


' 

Instead of a deficit of 114 million 
dollars, the estimate made in Decem- 
ber last, the government closed the 
fiscal year July 1 with a shortage of 
$89,811,156. This showing is gratify- 
ing to the treasury department, espe- 
cially as conditions are improving. 
Customs receipts for the year were 
$301,209,863, an increase of 15 million, 
compared with the previous year. The 


- internal revenue receipts showed a de- 


crease of five million, and miscella- 
neous decrease of 6% millions. Re- 
ceipts from all sources were $604,432,- 
846, an increase of $3,250,000. 

Messina, Sicily, whick was devas- 
tated by an earthquake on December 
28 when 200,000 people in the sur- 
rounding territory were killed, has 
been again visited by an earth shake. 
Walls were thrown down, but no cas- 
ualities were reported. 


Big Defenses for Panama Canal 


Our government is planning to build 
great fortifications to defend the Pan- 
ama canal against foreign attack. 
About $7,000,000 are involved in the 
plans contemplated. The most pow- 
erful batteries will be planted on the 
Pacific ocean end of the canal. They 
will be mounted on islands off the 
mouth of the canal and on the coast 
line at each side at a cost of $3,500,- 
000. Six miles up the canal from the 
Pacific coast there will be a secondary 
battery commanding the principal 
lock at Pedro Miguel. At Culebra, 
about midway across the isthmus, a 
miltary post will be constructed at a 
cost of $250,000. Commanding the 
Atlantic entrance to the canal at El- 
boco Point batteries will be con- 
structed at a cost of $2,500,000. Th> 
plans are tentative, of course, for they 
are conditioned to appropriations by 
congress. 

Sec Dickinson of the war depart- 
ment and Maj-Gen Franklin Bell, 
chief of staff of the army, have just 
returned from a visit to the isthmus, 
where 20 days were spent looking the 
ground over. The work on the canal 
is progressing rapidly. 








Immigration is recovering from last 
year’s heavy sag. Exact figures for 
the fiscal year 1909 are not yet avail- 
able, but are substantially larger than 
in 1908. 


The bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Bennet of New York, reducing 
postage on parcels, has not gone be- 
yond the cammittee on postofflices to 
which it was referred. The measure 
provides that general merchandise 
now paying 1 cent an ounce is to be 
reduced to 1 cent for each two ounces. 
Local letters or sealed parcels posted 
for delivery within the free delivery 
service of raral routes are to be placed 
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at 2 cefts on packages weighing up to 
four ounces and 1 cent on each 
adiiitonal two ounces. The bill 
provides for a cheap special 
rate on packages confined wholly 
within an individual rural _ route. 
A parcel 6x12xl2 inches’ weigh- 
ing up to 11 pounds, 5 cents. Larger 
parcels weighing up to 25 pounds, 10 
cents. Probably this bill will not be 
heard of again during the present ses- 
sion of congress, 


If Commander Robert E. Peary’s 
plans proved successful, he has 
reached the north pole and is now on 
his way back. It is expected word 
will come from him by September. 
When he sailed for the far north ha 
said that if his dash for the pole 
failed this year, he would try again 
next year before coming home. 





In the government’s suit against | 
the coal carrying roads ,E. B. Thomas, 
president of the Lehigh Valley rail- 
road, admitted that the presidents of 
several railroads have had a tentative 
agreement relative to the percentage 
of anthracite coal each should carry, 
but he denied any agreement to cur- 
tail the output or to fix the price. 


Further effort is under way to carry 
out the independent fertilizer combi- 
nation. This was recently abandoned 
for the time being, but papers have 
now been taken out at Albany for the 
International agricultural corporation. 
It is claimed this will begin business 
owning large potash mines in Ger- 
many and sulphuric acid contracts in 
Tennessee, 








It seems to be well established that | 
Mrs Mary Baker Eddy, founder and | 
leader of the Christian Science move- 
ment, is in comfortable health and 
still working daily. Stories have been 
circulated recently to the effect that 
Mrs Eddy was either dead or ineca- 
pacitated. She lives in Brookline, 
Mass, and is 88 years old. Certain per- 
sons who have aspired immediately to 
succeed her as Christian Scienc: 
leader are no longer upon the roll of 
the mother church. There is no evi- 
dence of dissension among the actual 
members of the church at present. 


' HITCHCOCK 
POTATO pI GGER ** 


Shovel wei Combined 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is light, stron 

and durable, By ery 
simple and is as near 
perfect as can be attained 
and come within the reach 
of every farmer. 
























The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Go. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Lowest Factory Price— 
Freight aeeeeas nel | 
telling | 


Write immediately for free samples and booklet 
about the most remarkable offer ever made on old 
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A woman who has used Postum 
since it came upon the market knows 
from experience the wisdom of using 
Postum in place of coffee if one 
Values health and a clear brain. She 
says: 

“At the time Postum was first put 
on the market I was suffering from 
nervous dyspepsia, and my physician 
had repeatedly told me not to use tea 


or coffee. Finally I decided to take 
his advice and try Postum. I got a 
package and had it carefully pre- 


taste. 
soon 


pared, finding it delicious to the 
So I continued its use and very 


| its beneficial effects convinced me of 


its value, for I got well of my nerv- 
ousness and <yspepsia. 

“My husband had 
coffee all his life until 
fected his nerves terribly, 
suaded him to shift to Postum. It 
was easy to get him to make the 
change, for the Postum is so delicious 
It certainly worked wonders for him. 

“We soon learned that Postum 
does not exhilarate or depress and 
does not stimulate, but steadily and 
honestly strengthens the nerves and 
the stomach. 

“To make a long story short, our 
entire family continued to use Postum 
with satisfying results, as shown in 
our fine condition of health, and we 
have noticed a rather unexpected im- 
provement in brain and nerve power.” 

Increased brain and nerve power 
always follows the use of Postum in 
place of coffee, sometimes in a very 
marked manner. “There's a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


ATURAL Fine-Ground Phosphate 
The Reliable Land-Builder 


WHY NOT INCREASE THE YIELD OF YOUR NEXT 
bre of er eS a if it cam be done at a cost 
1.25 eere? Natural Fine-—Ground Pheos- 

cow $3 o it, ywroperly applied. Our free 
sooklet will ‘tell uf now to apply it, giving other 
valuable information concerning Ground P hosphate, 
ious ra hat the leading Agricultural Experiment 
ee ms have to say about it. Write now. dress, 
Rock Co., Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


been drinking 
it had af- 
and I per- 











ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the most 
complete and comprehensive work ever published on 
the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 


ing. The leading laws which govern this most 
intricate question the author has boldly defined 
and authoritatively arranged. The chapters which 


he has written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex cud the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference 
to these questions. The book is intended to mect 
the needs of all persons interested in the breeding 
and resring of live stock. Illustrated. #5 pages. 
Gat Gmches, GCRatR coccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


IRRIGATION FARMING 


By LUCIUS M. WILCOX. A handbook for the 
practical application of water in the production of 





crops. The most complete work on the subject 
ever published. New edition, revised, enlarged and 
rewritten. Tilustrated. 510 pages. 5x7 inches, 
GEN ‘Sesnbabunescanhernceminedbedeenenmmesibesaids $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 


Ry T. CLARK ATKESON. To which is added 
The Stockbridge System of Accounts. The meth- 
ods outlined in this pamphlet are so simple that 
any person having a fair knowledge of arithmetic 
can keep the farm records so that he will know 
what each product has cost him, and which crop 
and line of farming is paying the best. 5x7 inches 
BOPCE ccccocccceccces gnceneessoesocenconessnnnnenceseod $0.25 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, Mew York 











full milk-pai 


Y} 
MORE MILK—MORE MONEY. That's what every farmer is anxious to get. * 
It’s not so difficult if you are particular about the feed you feed. 
ls you must feed a ration that will make the most milk. Just 
put your cows on Daisy Dairy Feed for fifteen days. The experiment will 
surprise you. The reason it increases the flow so noticeably and makes 
cows pick up in flesh, is because it is prepared and balanced in away that is 
Particularly adapted to the cow's needs. 
help the most—makes the most milk because it feeds the milk-making 
machinery with milk-making properties. That’s why. Atall dealers. If yours 
can't supply you, write tous. Do not accept any substitute. 
THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO.,_ -« 





If you want 







It helps the cow where she needs 






Chicago, Illinois. 








Scratch Feed—all money-making feeds 








Age abent cuz Grogeen’s Calf Meal, Shesting Steck Food, Bess Chop Seed, Stecting Chick and 
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Farmers’ Institute Conferences 


At the recent meeting of farmers’ 
institute conductors with Prof R. A. 
Pearson, commissioner of agriculture 
at Albany, plans were formulated for 
farmers’ institutes next winter. Coun- 
ty conferences will be held during late 
summer and fall as last year since the 
value of these meetings exceeded ex- 
pectations. The chief officers of the 
various agricultural organizations wv. 
the counties and representatives of the 
department of agriculture attended 
last year. As far as possible the per- 
sons who are to conduct the institutes 
of the county will act as department 
representatives. 

Field work will begin about Decem- 
ber. Because of the success of insti- 
tute schools held last year at Spencer- 
port, Delhi, and Alfred it is expected 
that a larger number of these schools 
will be held during the coming season. 
A few additional speakers with thor- 
ough scientific knowledge of their sub- 
jects, as well as good, practical train- 
ing, will be secured, It is not purposed 
to decide upon locations of institutes 
in advance of or independently of the 
conferences to be held in the various 
counties. All who wish to make re- 
quests should take the tter up with 
the chief officer of some grange or 
other agricultural organization in the 
county and request that claims be pre- 
sented at the conference. 


Grange Lecturers’ Meetings 
at 

S. J. Lowell, state grange lecturer, 
naclesent out the following announce- 
ment: 

“The state lecturer desires to hold 
a series of lecturers’ conferences cov- 
ering the state. To do this we must 
have your help. The following sched- 
ule is planned and can be carried out 
out only with your aid. Will the Po- 
mona lecturers make arrangements 
for a hall, ete, and let us know about 
it before August 1. 

August 23—Alleghany, Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua. At Salamanca or Orlean, 
as desired by Pomona lecturer. 

August 24—Erie, Genesee, Orleans, 
Wyoming or Batavia, or any other 
more desirable! place. 

August 25—Livingston, Steuben, at 
Cohocton., 

August 26—Monroe, Wayne, Palmy- 
ra or Fairport. 

August 27—Ontario, Seneca, Yates, 
at Stanley. 

August 28—Tompkins, 
Chemung, Tioga, at Ithaca. 

August 30—Cortland, Broome, Che- 
mung, at Binghamton, 








Schuyler, 


August 81—Delaware, Schoharie, 
Otsego, at Oneonta. 
September 1—Greene, Sullivan, 


Duchess, Columbia, at Kingston. 

September 2—Orange, Putram, 
Rockland, Westchester, Suffolk, at 
Peekskill. 

September 3—Albany, Rensselaer, 
Schenectady, Saratoga, Washington, at 
Troy. 

September 4—Herkimer, Oneida, 
Montgomery, Fulton, at Little Falls. 

September 6—Essex, Clinton, Frank- 
lin. at Prattsburg. 

September 7—Jefferson, St 
rence, Lewis, at Carthage. 

September S—Oswego, Cayuga, On- 
andaga, Madison, at Syracuse. 

In the counties in which these 
meetings are to be held, the Pomona 
lecturers are expected to make ar- 
rangements and notify Mr Lowell as 
soon as a location has been made. If 
the towns selected are not desirable, 
changes should be made. It is ex- 
pected that F. N. Godfrey, state mas- 
ter, will attend all these meetings. 
Deputies are urged to be present so as 
to unify the work of the grange. 





Law- 





State Fair Dairy Department 


The new dairy department of the 
New York state fair this year will be 
hanséd in the new building now being 
built at one side of the Empire state 
court, opposite the manufactures and 
liberal arts building dedicated last 
year. In the new building will be 
ample refrigerator and_ well-lighted 
’ floor space for exhibits of products, 
machines, etc. 

All old classes of exhibits are re- 
tained and new ones added, notably 
gathered cream butter, several va- 
rieties of cheese and milk below cer- 
tified standard. A special cash prize 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


will be awarded to the cheese maker 
who has the highest average score in 
four classes. Gold and silver medals 
are provided for several principal 
kinds of exhibits and the total cash 
premiums are largely increased. 

In addition to education features, 
which have already proved valuable 
and popular, there will be new ones. 
For instance, in most classes, two 
judges will act jointly and copies of 
their score cards with criticisms by 
experts will be sent to all exhibitors 
of butter, cheese, milk and cream. 
Bacteria of milk will be plated, de- 
veloped and counted where everyone 
may see the entire process. The new 
moisture test for butter will be dem- 
onstrated. Instruction will be given 
through lectures, demonstrations and 
private conversations by experts who 
will be in attendance at all times. It 
is expected that special meetings will 
be arranged for butter and cheese 
makers. 

No important phase of dairying has 
been omitted. Every person inter- 
ested in the industry should plan to 
see the exhibit... Everyone in making 
dairy products should exhibit. Full 
information can be secured by writ- 
ing postal card to S. C. Shaver, sec- 
retary, at Syracuse, N Y. 





State Institutions Building—The new 
state institutions building is certain to 
prove a great attraction at the state 
fair this year. Exhibits are already be- 
ing arranged for by the department of 
education, the prisons department, and 
by a large number of state depart- 
ments and institutions which have not 
heretofore been represented at the 
fair. Those that have been accus- 
tomed to making exhibits will this 
year not only make larger and more 
comprehensive ones, but these will be 
better than ever. 

State Fair Dairy Exhibit—It is be- 
lieved that New York will have this 
year at the state fair a better exhibit 
dairy exhibit than ever before and 
even better than has ever been seen 
anywhere at any time. The dairy 
products department will not only be 
larger than ever before, but the prizes 
will be more consistent with the im- 
portance of the dairy industry of the 


state. The premium fund has been 
greatly increased and not only new 
classes have been formed, but the 
prize money in each class has been 


made larger. The educational side of 
the dairy exhibit will be made promi- 
nent. In the new building there will 
be a small amphitheater capable of 
accommodating 400 to 500 people. 
Seats will be arranged on the steps so 
that all can see contests in buttef 
making and numerous demonstrations 
of various kinds. The dairy exhibit will 
in this way be both a show and a 
school, and every farmer who visits 
the state fair and is interested in 
dairying in any way should by all 
means plan to visit the dairy products 
exhibit. Anyone who desires to com- 
pete for prizes should get the state 
fair circular describing the prizes and 
the prize money. This circular may 
be ebtained from Hon R. A. Pearson, 
commisioner of agri of Albany, or 
Sec S. C. Shaver of Syracuse, 

Ft Edward, Washington Co—Farm- 
ers have commenced haying on a 
small scale. There are some good 
pieces of clover. Corn is looking fair. 
Hay is bringing $12 to $15, oat straw 
$10, oats dc, corn 95c, eggs 24c, but- 


ter 28c. 
Canandaigua, Ontario Co— Rain 
has been quite frequent. Wheat is 


making a good growth. Potato bugs 
are bad this year. New seeding of 
grass is very good, but old meadows 
will be light, due to the dry weather 


last fall. Some kinds of fruit will be 
a light crop. Bartlett pears are a 
failure. Strawberries are not a 


heavy crop. Raspberries will be fair, 
gooseberries and currants are bearing 
good. 

Galway, Saratoga Co—Crops in good 
condition. Grass never looked better. 
Rye looks well. Gardens about on an 
average. Growth retarded by the 
cold weather of spring. Eggs 25c, 
butter 30c. Strawberries fairly good, 
but many were blasted by cold weath- 
er. Fruit trees loaded. Creamery not 
open. Foliage on trees unusually 
thick. Leaves a bright green. 


St Lawrence Co—The Holstein 
breeders’ club met last week at Heu- 
velton. Isaac Dalrymple of Otselic, 
director of the national assn, ad- 
dressed the club. An enthusiastic 
discussion occurred about securing 


part of the National assn appropria- 
tion for fairs for the county fair at Oz- 
densburg. The committee consisting 
of E. H. Dollar, W. H. Daniels, H. M. 
Knox, Frank Ames and L. M. Brow- 
ing was appointed to attend to the 
matter. Work is progressing on the 
new dairy building at the agricul- 
tural school at Canton. It is hoped 
to have this ready for occupancy at 
the opening of the new school year. 
Lack of rain is reducing pasturage 
and the milk flow is slackening in 


consequence. The hay crop will be 
light also.—[H. M. K. 
Dairyman’s League—A meeting of 


the directors of the dairyman’s league 
was held in Middletown June 26. 
They report that SU0O0 cows have been 
added since their last meeting, with 
several counties just starting to join 
the organization. 


Hop Yard Conditions Dubious 








While it is too early to predict 
what the 1909 hop crop will be in 
bales, conditions which will govern 
the production are such as to warrant 
the assumption of a reduced yield. 
Reports indicate that there has been 
a reduced area of bearing hops in all 
the states. Oregon reports are espe- 
cially bearish. It seems evident that 
in addition to some reduction in acre- 
age, as the result of several years of 
low prices, weather and pests have 
made the situation almost acute. Last 
summer’s drouth, followed by winter 
and spring weather also unfavorable 
to hop growth, evidently resulted in 
great damage to the vines of that 
state. 

Washington reports are more prom- 
ising, while conditions in California 
appear to be quite normal, with the 
exception of a possible reduction in 
acreage due to the several years of 
low prices, New York state evidently 
continues to reduce its hop area and 
the conditions are not altogether 
favorable for a full yield from the 
bearing vines. 

Pests are reported throughout the 
hop districts of the country. Weath- 
er conditions seem to have been con- 
ducive to their propagation. Good 
weather from now until hop picking 
time may change the entire com- 
plexion of the industry... Proper cul- 
tivation and favorable weather may 
offset the reduced area, resulting in a 
heavy yield in place of a light yield 
and larger acreage. 

Appended hereto are a few char- 
acteristic reports from the various 
states: 

Acreage much less than 1908; per- 
haps 8%. Not many missing hills in 
the newer yards, but many in the 
older ones. Owing to high winds it 
has been difficult to keep vines on the 
poles. Rust in some yards. No 1908 
hops in Madison growers’ hands.— 
[L. R. B., Solsville, N Y. 

Area smaller than last year. New 
yards survived the winter well, but 
there were many missing hills in the 
old ones. No disease shows at pres- 
ent. Many going out of hop raising. 
Dairying is supplanting that crop.— 
Cc. L. A., Schoharie, N Y. 

Acreage same as last year. Roots 
rather weak. More missing hills 
than a year ago. No disease noted. 
Do not look for a large yield.—[C. D. 
W., Cooperstown, N Y. 

Acreage about the same as last year, 
or one-quarter less than two years ago 
Roots did well. No new ones set out. 
Vines look well, but about a month be- 
hind, on account of weather. Expect 
two-thirds of a crop. Hop lice appear- 
ing.—-[F. A. S., Oakland, Ore. 

y four acres of hops. now in 
King county. The red spider drove us 
out of business.—[J.. W. S., Kent, 
Wash, 

Roots survive the winter finely. New 
roots doing well. Vines show vigorous 
growth and no disease. Hot wave ac- 
companied by high north wind on 
June 23 did some damage, but fine 
weather since is making good all loss. 
Acreage is about 90% of 1908S We ex- 
pect fully as many hops.—[A. S. G., 
Mark West, Cal. 
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NEW YORK—At Buffalo, dairy but- 
ter 23@24c p lb, eggs 24@25c p doz, 
potatoes 50@55c p bu, strawberries 6 
@7ec p qt, timothy hay $16.50 p ton, 
oat straw 10@11. 


At Rochester, strawberries 5@7c p 
qt cherries 21@25c p Ib, new cabbage 
$i p doz, green peas 50@75c p bu, po- 


tatoes 70c, live fowls 14c gt. eggs 23 
@24c p doz, dairy butter 22@24c p Ib. 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Saturday, July 3, 1909. 

At New York, after Monday last the 
cattle market suffered a decline of 10 
@lie on steers, with some sales 20c 
lower; bulls and cows were also slight- 
ly easier. The selling range for the 
week ending today is as_ follows: 
Steers $5@7.40 p 100 lbs, inside fig- 
ures for grass-fed Ky steers, 1100 Ibs 
average, outside for stable-fed Pa do, 
1524 average, bulls 3@4.75, cows 2.15 


@4.75, with one fcy fat Tenn cow, 
1380 lbs, selling at 6. Veals have 


ranged in price this week from 5.50 
@8.50. 

Sheep have ruled dull for the great- 
er part of this week and heavy sheep 
have sold 15@25c lower. The selling 
range for the week is: Sheep $3@ 
5.25 p 100 lbs, culls 2@2.75, lambs 7@ 
9.25, culls 5.50@6.50. 

The hog market has continued 
strong all the week; closing quota- 
tions are $7.90@8.25 for light to heavy 
N Y state and Pa hogs. 

The Horse Market 

There has been a very fair demand 
for light business horses during the 
week, but heavy drafters have been 
slow, owing to the warm: weather. 
Second-handers in light supply and 
steady. No change in prices. 

At Buffalo, July 5—Cattle market 
quiet at 15@25c lower. Today’s re- 
ceipts 190 head. Top beeves $7 per 
100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400-lb steers 6.15@ 
6.70, choice cows 4.75@5.25, milch 
cows and springers 20@60 ea, veal 
calves 7@8.25 p 100 Ibs. Sheep 
steady; receipts 16 cars. Top lambs 
8.50, wethers 4.75@5. Hog receipts 
55 cars; mixed, medium and heavy 
hogs 8.50@8.70, Yorkers 840@8.50, 
light Yorkers 8@8.15, pigs 7.75. 


New York Chasse Markets 


At Utica, July 5 —The yield of milk 
continues to decrease, although the 
shrinkage is less than it was at this 
time last year. The price for milk 
now paid at shipping stations is great- 
er than cheese even at 13c will yield, 
and one leading factory selling on the 
board has closed. The tone of the 
market today was weaker than it was 
last Monday, prices declining ‘ec. 
Sales were 2700 bxs at 12% @12%c, 
the latter for a few small colored, the 
ruling for all grades being 12%c. Sales 








of 324 packages of butter at 26% 
@27ke. 
At Canton, July 3—Sales: 1800 tubs 


butter sold at 26c, 2200 bxs cheese for 
13c.—[A. T. Martyn. 


At Watertown, July 5—The cheese 
market here Saturday was from \4%@ 
%c lower, the sales aggregating S000 
bxs at 13c, with two lots of twins at 
13% c. Daisy twins brought 13%¢c. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the price is now 2%c 
a qt to the shippers in the 26-c zone. 
The increase of %c a qt was made by 
the milk exchange at the regular 
meeting on June 29, being double the 
predicted increase. The new price be- 
came effective on July 1, and imme- 
diately resulted in a nicely balanced 
market. The departure on Friday and 
Saturday of thousands for the sea- 
shore and country resorts brought 
about an over-supply, but it is ex- 
pected that the new price and the re- 
sultant increased supply will bring 
about an even market under settled 
conditions. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ended July 3 were: 
Milk Cream 





Me cchkdkexassienns) SS eee 
Susquehanna ........... 11,531 211 
West Shore .............16,215 2,272 
Lackawanna ...... ....-44,000 1,750 


N ¥ C (long haul) .....57,503 2,000 


N Y C (Harlem) .......10,776 

OMRRTIO © ccc cvcceciececsc nee Ata 
Lehigh valley ..........29,974 3,185 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 2, 200 


New Haven ........++--12,117 57 
Other sources .......... 3,000 406 
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At Albany, corn 79@8ic p bu, oats 
60@65c, bran $28@29 ton, linseed 
meal 33@34, middlings 28.50@30, tim- 
othy hay 13@16, dairy butter 20@24c 
p Ib, eggs 28@30c p doz, potatoes 2.50 
.@2.75 p bbl, strawberries 10@1l1c p 
gt. blackberries a 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs. 
| 1908 | 1908 1908 1909 | 1908 1908 
Chic lor-a5 $8.25 \p.05 | 1$6.50 |$5.50 |$4.80 
New york 7.00 | 7.7% | 7.75) 6.86 | 6.00} 5.25 
Buffalo 7.5 | 750) 830) 6.75 5) | 5.10 
sasCi 7.25 | 7.65 |} 7.95) 6.30 | 5.00] 460 
Pittsburg 7.15 | 7.40 6.20) 6.65 | 5.10 | 5.00 





At Chicago, cattle market continues 
without special feature. A rather 
sharp decline was followed by a reac- 
tion. Prime steers selling at $6.80@ 7.55 
p 100 Ibs, choice to good beef cows 


4.50 @ 5.25, heifers 5@6.50, butcher 
bulls 4.60@5.25, choice calves 6.75@ 
7.25. Illustrative of the advantages 
of scientific feeding is the report of 


experiments by the farm dept of the 
Mich agri station which has just com- 
pleted a three-year experiment in rais- 
ing and feeding steers, maturing them 

as baby beef. One lot of calves was 
allowed to suckle their dams, while 
the other was fed whole milk for the 
first six weeks and then given skim 
milk. All were fed liberally with 
grain and hay in order to have them 
ready to market at 18 months. The 
dams of the second lot were milked 
and a careful record kept as well as 
of the value of the food consumed by 


the cows and steers. The 14 steers 
were shipped to Buffalo where they 
weighed 14,620 lbs, with a dressed 


weight of 8507 Ibs, besides 965 Ibs for 
the hides and 877 lbs of tallow. The 
report from the packing house was: 
Yuu. lot of cattle is positively the 
best load of cattle we have killed in a 
long time, and your institution cer- 
tainly deserves a great deal of credit 
for the results shown. The results are 
greatly opposed to the plan of allow- 
ing the calves to suckle their dams, as 
those fed upon skim milk show a 
profit of $27 per animal, while those 
allowed to suckle were fed at a loss, 
and the former were fully as good 
when mature as the latter. 

Hogs again had @ boom movement, 
advancing above the 8c mark. The 
higher prices have caused somewhat 
heavier receipts and there was a reac- 
tion in the market. Choice heavy hogs 
sell around $7.90@8.05, choice light 
7.65@7.85, light packing 7.65 @ 7.35, 
good to choice pigs 6.60 @7.25. 

Values in the sheep market are un- 
changed with a few exceptions. Re- 
ceipts show more grass-fed mutton 
than heretofore. Lamb trade weaker. 
Good to choice spring lambs $8 @ 8.65 
p 100 lbs, fair to good 7.50@8, good 
to choice wethers bao. 50, good to 
choice ewes 4.75@5. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or | Wheat | Corn Oats 
Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1908 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Chicago .|1 4 | 74 | .20 | sz 48 
New York ar 98 | .74 | .78t at 58 
Boston ..| — — | Sh | 8 64 56 
Toledo ..|1.40 | 95/| .74 |.7%& | St | 50 
St. Lou 1.30 | 90| .71 | 68 | 55 | 47 
Min'p'lis } 1.31 | 1.00 | 6 | 6 |= AT 
Liverpool | 1.34 | 1.08 | .87 | 81 - _- 





At Chicago, wheat traders are tak- 
ing cognizance of this, the turn of the 
¢rop year, noting the steady reduc- 
tion in the world’s supplies of old 
train pending the advent of the new 
trop. World stocks of breadstuffs 
have been decreasing latterly at a 
more rapid pace than a year ago, 
and, of course, it will be some weeks 
before the new crop will show up in a 
Marge way. All eyes are now turned 
on the grain harvest in our own win- 
ter wheat territory, which is moving 
north rapidly. There have been fur- 
ther complaints of damage to wheat 
in Chicago, farmers wanting dry 
Weather instead of rains. These 
facts, with a similar indifferent crop 
®Sutlook in Europe, have helped to 

maintain wheat prices, even though 
buyers were disposed to insist on nar- 
rowing the premium paid for cash 
lots. Recent transactions at Chi- 
eago included round lots of No 2 
Bard winter wheat for shipment to 
Buffalo millers at $1.25@1.26 p bu. 
Bearish operators are counting on an 
@arly and heavy movement of new 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


wheat, claiming that conditions favor 
this. Choice, old, red winter has con- 
tinued to sell at a big advance over 


futures, and so with No 1 northern 
spring. In the regular market, 
wheat for July delivery sold above 


and below 1.15 p bu, with consider- 
able recent~animation in Sept at 1.10 
@1.11. 

Corn has pursued a peculiar course. 
The trade as a whole has shown a 
bearish tendency so far as new crop 
deliveries are concerned, claiming the 
young plant is growing and develop- 
ing nicely. On the other hand, offer- 
ings of old corn have been rather re- 
stricted. No 2 mixed corn in store 
quotable around 71@72c p bu, Sept 


slightly under 70c. New crop deliver- 
ies quiet, with some trading of Dec 
at 5Se and better. 


The oats market has latterly shown 
some easiness, traders considering 
crop advices more favorable even 
though not brilliant. More or less 
disposition was shown to sell oats for 
July delivery and this influenced the 
cash market. Yet there was evident 
no general weakness, with standard 
oats in store somewhere around 4@ 
55c p bu, Sept 48 @44c. 

Rye continued quiet and dull, with 
more or less weakness on the basis 
of 82c p-bu for No 2 July delivery. 
Offerings and demand _ continued 
meager. 

Barley buyers have been loath to 
follow the recent slight advances in 
this market, and latterly bids have 
ruled lower. Slight price reduction 
prevailed, yet fairly good quotations 
continued to rule. Malting barley 68 
@70c p bu, feed barley 64@68c 

Flaxseed was nominal in the ab- 
sence of offerings and difficult to 
quote. No 1 northwestern was some- 
where around $1.64 p bu, futures in- 
active. 

Grass seeds were quiet, with sum- 
mer dullness everywhere apparent. 
Timothy was quotable with prime 
around $3.80 p 100 Ibs for contract 
grade. Clover 10.75, millets 1.25@ 
1.50, hungarian 1.75@2 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERBIES 

New York Boston Chicago 
09... 26@ 26 % 21% 25 
"08... 23 24 22 
oe 5 26 24 


At New York, the market has de- 
valoped weakness and prices were 
rather unsettled. Trade has been rath- 
er dull, owing to little faith that the 
market will hold up. Process butter 


slow, but fcy brands selling around 
23%c p Ib. Factory stock is quiet, 


special cmy 26@26%c p Ib, extra 25% 
@25%c, state dairy 25c, western imi- 
tation cmy firsts 22c, process specials 
23% @24c, packing stock 20c. 

At Boston, receipts continue lib- 
eral, but demand, both for consump- 
tion and for storage, has improved. 
Fancy northern cmy tubs 28@29c p 
lb, bxs and prints 29@30c, western 
ash tubs 27@27%%c, dairy 25@ 26c 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, there is very little 
feature to the market. Receipts are 
ample, but there is a goed demand 
and some speculative operation. Quo- 
tations are unchanged. Full cream 
—— 13% @1l4c p lb, fcy colored 

%c, 1% Ib special skims lic. 

At Boston, the market is dull. N Y 
full cream 14% @15c p Ib, Vt 14@ 
14%c, Wisconsin young Americas 
16%c, sage 15@16c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stile - mesahiitasin in all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer to 
prices at t whieh the luce will sell store, 
signees mast, per teele A. oh. — me oe- 

ees pay frei commissi rges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 9 


sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples—A few small lots of Md and 
Del new apples sold at 75c@$1.25 
Pp cra. 


Eggs—Market steady in tone, with a 
fair volume of business. Supplies and 
demand about equally balanced. ~ Es- 
pecially good lots of selected northern 
eggs bring a premium over top quota- 
tions. Nearby fey hennery stocks 
meet a ready sale at full quotations, 


ranging from 28@30c, brown mixed | 
23@25c, western extra firsts 23@23 %c. 


At Boston, market steady, prime 
firsts 23@23 ec, firsts 22c. 


Fresh Fruits—-Southern pears selling | 
in a small way, Le Conte selling at $6} 
@7 p bbl, peaches in more ample sup- | 
ply at 1.25@2.25 p carrier, plums 1.5) 
@1.75 p carrier, black cherries 40@ 


50c p 8-lb bskt, white 25@40c, sour 
30@40c; currants 7@10c p qt, straw- 
berries 6@13c, blackberries 6@ 10c, 


raspberries 4@7c for Del, and 6@10c 
for up river, huckleberries 13 @ 15c, 
gooseberries 10 @ 12c, muskmelons 
1.25@2 p standard cra, Flas run to 4, 
watermelons 20@45 p 100. 

Hay and Straw—Ma-ket easier, 
peciatly for small bales. Very littl> 
rye straw offering. Prime timothy 8c 
p 100 Ibs, large bales, No 1 W@QMc 
fey mixed clover 80@82%c, pure clo- 
ver 62% @77%c, long rye straw 1.50 
@ 1.55. 

Hides—Receipts very light, canners 
holding out of the market, refusing 
to bid over 12%c flat. Ohio and Pa 
Buffs offered at l4c. The market is 
nominally 138%@l4c, horse hides 
$4.25 ea. 


Mill Feeds—Prices show no quotable 


change. Trade is quiet and offerings 
moderate. Coarse western bran in 
100-Ib sacks to arive $24.60 p ton, city 


es- 


bran in bulk 24.25 * mill, in sacks 28, 
flour middlings 24.25@ 30.25, kiln-dried 
meal 1.65@1.70, ty fine yellow or 


white. Buffalo gluten 28.50 in bulk, 
sacks 29.60, cottonseed meal 29.60 
N Y rate points. 

Onions—Market quiet, prices fairly 
steady. Jerseys arriving and bring Tic 
@$1.12 p bskt, Bermuda 60@90c p cra, 
southern 90c@1 p bag. 


in 
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Potatoes—Recently there was a 
heavy run of new potatoes and the 
market showed decided weakness, It 
was reported that large shipments 
Were in transit. Southern Rose $2@ 
2.25 p bbl, Mich Tic @$1 p 150-Ib bag, 
European 1.25@1.50, Jersey sweet po- 
tatoes 1.50@2.50 p bskt. 


Poultry—Market without feature. 
Spring chickens 29c p Ib for nearby, 

c for southern, fowls I6%c, fey 
fresh killed broilers 40@50c op pr, 
western dry-picked 24@25c p Ib, 
fowls 16%c. 


Vegetables — Cabbage shows in- 
creased supply and- prices’ easier. 
Maryland $1@1.25 p cra, nearby $2.50 
@3 p 100, flat Dutch $4.50@5. Corn 
easy, with quality rather 1% south- 
ern standard crates $1@1.50, Jersey 
$1.25@1.75 p 100, asparagus quiet and 
steady at $2@2.50 p doz. Prime white 
$1@1.25, nearby beets $1@2 p 100 
behs, carrots $1@1.50. A few old car- 
rots Selling at $3@4 p bbl, cukes 20@ 
30c p bu-bskt, Norfolk 50c @$1 p bbl, 
celery 50c@$1.50 p case, L TI cauli- 
flower 75c @ $2 p bbl, eggplant $1@1.50 
p bx, nearby lettuce 25@0c p bbl, 
lima beans $2@4 p bskt, Fla okra $1@ 
2.25 p carrier, peppers 75c @$1.25, Jer- 
sey peas 40@ Tre p bskt, L I up to $1. 
Rhubarb $1@1.5@ p 100 bchs, radishes 
50@75c, scallions do, Md wax beans 
50@7 Te p bskt, L I green 60c@§$1, 
spinach 50@7Tidc p bbl, marrow squash 

75e @ $1.25, rutabaga turnips $1@1.25, 
~~ ce tomatoes $1.25@1.75 p car- 

r. 


Wool—The clips of 0, Pa, Mich and | 
Ind have virtually all been sold to 
eastern buyers. A large part was 
bought on the sheep’s back by repre- 
sentatives from Boston houses. Ohio 
farmers have recived 32@33c p Ib for 
unwashed fleeces, which are se Mling at | 
33 @34c on the cars. 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
new potatoes $2.50@3 p bbl, green 
peas 1.75 p bu, green corn 1. nO p ey 
raspberries 3.50@4, dewberries 3.27 
3.50, strawberries 2.75@ 3, postman 
2.50@2.75, Dairy butter 20@21c p Ib, 
eggs 24c p doz. 


At Philadelphia, corn 79@80c p bu, 
oats 60c, timothy hay $17@17.50 p ton, 
oat straw 12.50@13, bran 25@ 25.50, 
dairy butter 23@24c p Ib, eggs 18@ 2ic 
p doz, blackberries 4@7c p qt, rasp- 
berries do, strawberries 3@S8c. 








ONE MILLION IN USE 


LAVA|- 


SEPARATOR) 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


t6S BROAOWAY, 42 &. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK 
ABOR: 2,22 

© —end Help is none 

too plentiful when you want it. Your 
own labor costs you as much or 
more than the labor you employ—it is an 
expense item to be carefully economized. 


@ Labor saved now is labor available 
, for future use. That's logic—think it over! 


@ The best Labor Saver on the farm is an 


f d e Gasoline 


Engine 

“Built for the Farm” 
Let us help you select the right type and capacity 
of Ideal Engine for your farm needs, and begin in- 
creasing your profits by decreasing your labor. 
@ Cat your ensilage, grind your own bone, run the 
corn sheller cream separator, turn the grind- 
stone, run the washing machine, water the stock — 
by Ideal power—farm power just where you 
want it—change the kind of work without 
stopping. Starts easily - any weather. Sim- 
ple, Durable, Safe, Ec 


@ Liberal One Year's Guarantee: Don't 
buy an engine until you write for our Free llus- 
trated Catalog No. 18 and the name our 
nearest dealer. Send us your dealer's name 


Ideal Motor Company 
Lansing, Michigan. 


The Best Roofing in the World For 
Farm Buildings. 
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For steep, flat or circular roofs. 

DURABLE, WATERPROOF, FIRE RESISTING, ECONOMICAL 
ag” Write for BOOKLET and Samples. 
Established 1855. 

MAURICE — co., 


448 Pear! Street, New York 





Attention, Farmers! 


Epetess your hay and grain stacks from rain. 

e a specialty of Stack Covers, Hay 

Cock Covers, and Threshing Machine Covers. 

Wagon Covers both plain and waterproofed. 

Our Waterproofing Compound increases the 

tensile strength of the canvas 10 to 16 per cent. 
Write for samples and prices to 


| MONTGOMERY-WASH BURN COMPANY 


Saugerties, N. ¥ 


FREE 200 PAGE BOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 


COMPILED by the state, describing industries, 
crops, live stock, property values, schools, 
churehes and towns of each county, and Minne- 
sota’s splendid opportunities for any man, Sent 
free by wae BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. F State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


PATENTS 





Watson E. yey ony 
Washington, D.C. Bow':« free 


Highest references. Best results. 








DON*T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES :: 


Leia Buy eam totem, Quien cant eee ec Shwe awe yeaa 


weteneens bulk are half that of single cy 
Sheaply mounted on any wagon. Op py ey tion 
fonghes’, phe 15th pts., Chicage. THIS Is OUR 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE Seoaseniee ann WORKMAN,” 
, kerosene or 
ter durability. Conte 
tracoa 


le, 8! or 
PTY SIXTH Y . 
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Live Stock Notes 


Whitehall farm at Yellow Springs, 
O, will offer for sale August 10 a show 
herd and a lot of top-notchers of high- 
class Duroc-Jersey hogs. 

At the Paris exposition J. Crouch 
& Son won first on two-year-olds, 
first, third and fourth on three-year- 
olds and fourth on _ four-year-olds. 
They will ship 150 Percherons and 
Belgians in July to their Lafayette 
stables. 

The Chicago hog market has gone 
as high as $8.20. This, with the high 
prices paid for other farm animals, 
should encourage the stock industry 
of American farmers. 

During the last quarter of a century 
in the United States horses have in- 
creased 90% in numbers, cattle 70%, 
«wine 30%, while sheep have increased 
only 12%. What a large field must be 
open in the sheep industry. 

The recent annual Shorthorn sale of 
"om Johnson of Columbus, 0, af- 
torded an excellent educational oppor- 
‘unity for the many Ohio agricultural 
rtudents who attended it. 

The pork raisers of northwestern 
Ohio should take every precaution 
against hog cholera this summer. Sev- 
eral hogs have already aM@d this spring 
in that section. This is no time to 
forget the heavy losses of last fall 
from this: deadly disease 

At River Meadow farm of Portland- 
ville, N Y, are being offered some very 
choice dairy cows at very reasonable 
prices. The offerings consist of cows 
ranging from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds 
of milk annually. Both Jerseys and 
Holsteins are included. Better write 
for their illustrated booklet and learn 
all about this sale. 

Are you in the market for hogs? If 
so, you will find some choice goods 
available just now. N. D. Snyder of 
Laceyville and P. J. Kirk of Notting- 
ham, Pa, have Poland-Chinas; Clark 
Brothers of Fremont, O, and H. C. & 
H. B. Harpending of Dundee, N Y, 
have Berkshires; John H. Dunlap of 
Williamsport, ©, has Duroc-Jerseys 
and mule foot hogs. The Harpendings 
report that in‘the last volume of the 
American Berkshire record 158 sales 
of Berkshires are recorded by them, 
or 40 more than any Giher breeder or 
firm of breeders in the United States. 
Sales have been good with them right 
through this dull season, and every 
cool, cloudy day witnesses a goodly 
shipment of Berkshires from High- 
wood. <An order for 40 sows from 
Honolulu has just come, the first ship- 
ment of ten to be made next week. 
They have now about 300 on hand, 
“the best we have ever raised, and 


36 


better ones we have never seen.” The , ~ 


summer season is just the time to get 
bargains, not only in hogs, but all 
kinds of live stock. 


a 


Smith Company Parole 





The Smith agricultural chemical 
company, about which so much scan- 
dal centered a year ago, has been 
placed under parole by the supreme 
court. The suit brought by the attor- 
ney-general representing the _ state 
board of agriculture has been ended, 
the court permitting tire company to 


retain its charter and to continue to do, 


business, It is forbidden, however, to 
organize subsidiary companies and 
must do business only under its cor- 


porate name. It is forbidden to vio- 
late the inspection law or to sell ferti- 
lizer which may be below standard or 
to sell at short weight. The effect of 


these prohibitions is to make the com- | 


pany not merely answerable to a civil 
suit by a customer, or by the state 


board of agriculture, but to make the | 


doing of any of the things thus ex- 
pressly forbidden contempt of court. 
The officers of the company are now 
liable to indefinite imprisonment and 
the company to any fine the court secs 
fit to impose if the company or officers 
disobey any of the commands of the 
court. 

It will be remembered that the ac- 


tual fertilizer war was ended last fall | 


when the Smith company agreed to 
submit to the inspection law and to 
furnish samples to the state board for 
analysis, which before that time it 
had refused to do. This now brings 
to an end all of the issues. The com- 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


pany has dismissed its suit for dam- | 
ages against members of the board. | 





lie of Corn Contest 


The state board of agriculture of- 
fers eight corn-growing prizes to 
farmers of Ohio. These prizes range 
from $100 down to $10. Entries are 
to be made up to the time of closing 
entries for the state fair. 
be husked on the stalk between No- 
vember 1-15. The corn is to be meas- 
ured, husked and weighed by three 
men appointed by the commissioners 
of the county in which the contestant 
lives. The corn is to be weighed on 
the ear first, and then 100 pounds of 
ears selected, weighed and _ shelled. 
The shelled corn from 100 pounds of 
ear corn to be weighed, and from this 
number of pounds of shelled corn on 
the whole acre, will be used in esti- 
matimg the yield; when the werk is 
finished the three men appointed will 
make affidavit to all the facts and fig- | 
ures and that the work was honestly | 
and fairly done in accordanec with 
the rulings of the department. 

This affidavit will be sent to the sec- 
retary of the board of agriculture at 
Columbus and the prizes awarded to 
the winners at the time of the annual 
meeting of the state board of agricul- 
ture in Columbus next January. For 
information regarding the _ contest, 
write to Sec A. P. Sandles of Colum- 
bus, O 


Sheep Exhibit at State Fair 


G. E, JOBE, MEMBER IN CHARGE 





The sheep exhibit at the Ohio state 
fair this fall will, I think, surpass any 
of past years. The sheepmen are get- 
ting their flocks in condition now and 
the prospect for a better and larger 
exhibition than we had last year is 
assured. When we remember that last 
year was a record not before attained, 
you will have some conception of our 
hopes. The premium list has been en- 
larged to the extent of adding a fourth 
premium to all classes and a fifth 
premium to several classes that have 
the largest representation in the show 
ring. We believe this arrangement 
will encourage the new beginners to 
exhibit their flocks, because they will 
have some assuranec of going home 
with some of the awards. 

All exhibitors are restricted to two 
entries to a class, which we believe to 
be fair to all parties concerned; tne 
men with a few sheep will not be so 
timid about coming to the fair with 
flocks. There will be given to the 
sheepmen an opportunity this year to 
exhibit their wool and a competent 
judge will be on hand to arrange and 
grade the wool as it is done in the 
markets. This we believe will be an 
educational feature to our people that 
will be of immense value to everybody 
engaged in sheep husbandry. 








Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


Farmers’ Exchange 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only | 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order. 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. | 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “ PAR) 1S FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
accepted at the my rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be alcool under this_head, — making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large_on 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
bag is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 

cdress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





STOCK 





SEEDS AND NURSERY 


TY 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS for sa elt 
varieties; new catalog free. L’ AMOREAUS 
ERIES, Schoharie, N- » J 


FOR SAL LF 
peas $1.75 
pound, a. bk 


ACRES 
Succession, Flat Dutch, 
$i. $5, 10,000 $8. 
ville, Pa. 


CELERY PLANTS—Raised by heavy fertilization 
in rows 14 inches apart and thinned by hand. 
They are stocky plants. Winter - Giant 
Pascal and Golden Heart $1.20 pe Golden 
a Bleaching (French seed) ond. White Plume | 
$1.40 per 1000, 80 cents per Cabbage plants. | 
Succession, Danish. Balthead: and Flat Dutch $1 
per 1000, $3 per 5000. Shipped carefully packed in 
domp moss. F. W. ROCHELL E, Chester, New | 


Jersey. 


| 
leading 
NURS- 





imson "clover seed $5 bushel; cow- 
bushel; cow horn turnip seed Mc 
HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





OF CABBAGE Fa. ANTS~ Winnigstadt, 
Danish Ball; 600 in_basket, 
JOHN nic ASTEDT. Factory- 








Corn is to! fred 


| guaranteed. 


| and —— —s 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


Rocks, R 
FRANK TinBAvGH 
23 EGG STRAIN SINGLE COMB Whi 


horns exclusively. 5e each, 100 $4. oS chicks 
$. 100 c ne ree. GRANT Nioren. Ft 
ain, 2 . 





LE—Breeders cheap. 
al eo Catalog. 
Middleburg, Md. 








Phe SALE—White and Barred P R Waite In- 
~a Cues, White Lagherts and Rhode Island 
each. qesins 


cents 
PAR RK Pou CLTRY FARM. M, Elkins Park, 


LIVE STOCK 





IMPROVED la English Yorkshire, A. A. 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 








LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for booklet, 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. 
# BERKSHIRE PIGS and you sows, qm 
please, Write. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 





CHOICE SHEFLAND PONIES and Scotch Coi- 
lies, all ages)s FRED STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


PURE BRED CHESTER WHITE pi 
recorded stock, F. M. ENGLEHART, 





from fine 
Ballston, 


| 


| everywhere soon. $600. to 





AGENTS ed 


* 





AGENTS—$75 monthly; combination rolling pin; 
nine articles combined: lightning _ seller; sample 
fre. FORSHEE MFG'CO, Box 212, Dayton, 0. 





AGENTS—$5 daily selling our handy tool, 12 ar- 
ticlee in one. Lightni seller. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG COMPANY, 239 Barney Block, 
Dayton, O. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Farm am ie wages gm. Address P O 
23, Sullivan Co, Kiamesha, 





WANT "ie ———e i. city comton, 
postottice ny Examinations 
1 reparation free. ay tn INSTITUTE, Dept 
G 4%, Roc! 





MEN WANTED, young, strong; accoumt’ in- 
creasing business on railroads, for fireren or 
brakemen; experience unnecessary; $75 ca $100 


monthly. Promoted to conductor or engineer, $150 
$200 monthly. sn . weight. hight. "RAIL: 
WAY ws TION, oom 117, 227 Monroe Street, 
Brooklyn, 





WANTED—By “Uncle Sam” railway mail clerks, 
city carriers, postoffice clerks. Many examinations 
$1600 yearly. Short hours, 
Annual vacation. Salary twice monthly. Over 
9000 eqpelntmnents during 1999. Country and cit 





IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH Berkshires get 
big oe PENNA BERKSHIRE CO, Fannetts- 
urg, Fa. 


seus ually eligible Common Vo ae suf- 
ficient. . Political influence not required. ‘andi- 
dates prepa’ free. rite immediately for ae 
tra, free —Y ee INSTITUTE, Dept 





PRIZE HOLSTEINS—De_ Kol Burke _ bulls, 
ready for service; cheap, W. M. BENNINGER, 
Benningers, Pa. 


a 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks, city carriers, 
clerks. Many examinations coming every- 





POLAND-CHINAS—Choice _ service 
spring pigs for shipment. N. 
Laceyville, 


~ THOROUGHBRED RED POLLED bull calf for 
sale or exchange for thoroughbred heifer calf. O. 
H. SWOGGER, Mercer, Pa. 


FOR SAL RSet boar pigs from registered 
stock. Prices reasonable. Write for er 
CHAS L, THOMPSON, Pine Bush, N 


REGISTERED SHORTHORN bull calves. Fine 
individuals from heavy milking strains. Catalog 
EDWARD S. ELLIS, East Longmeadow, 


boars and 
D. SNYDER, 











Mass. 


ENGLISH es. PIGS—If you want 
the best at_ lowest write. Satisfaction 
MONROE Pi. “vy ANDERHOOF, Mid- 
diebury Center, Pa. 


PERCHERON AND FRENCH COACH stallions. 
Highest quality; moderate prices. Winners in stud 
and show ring. If you gy | + 8 stallion write. 
ELWOOD ‘AKIN, Auburn, 


STAR FARM Reed xe Star farm’s won- 
derful record, 24 stered Holstein cows officially 
tested and admitted to advanced registry this 
spring. Dairy farmers should be quick to take 
advantage of the ge:erous discounts which Star 
farm is giving this summer on re istered Holstein 
cows, heifers, bulls and calves. You should write 
) moan L. BRONSON, Dept G, 











and address 
Cortland, N 


a! xow WANT cows that_ will 
12,000 pounds of milk each 





average from 


we steatits whole herds of 10 to 30 animals, that 
will ave 10,000 pounds each in twelve months. 
The best is_the cheapest. vree illustrated hectict 


of grade “Holsteins and Jerse: Seei 
lieving. Come. RIVER MEADOW FARN 
landville, N Y. 


is 
8, Port- 


° 


where soon. Yearly salary $500 to _ $1600. Short 
hours. Annual vacation. No layoffs because of 
poor times. Salary twice monthly. Over 8000 ap- 
‘made during 1909. Country and 
residents equally eligible. Common education 
f Politiral influence does not help ap- 
pointment. Candidates prepared free. Write im- 
mediately for schedule ead ree bulletin. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept G 4, Rochester, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 











Read by Half a Million People Each 


| wagon house, 


Week 





FOR SALE—600 acres, 
tool house, 


17 room house, 
ranary, 


3 barns, 
hen house, silo, 


{ALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 


nd apple orchards. ‘All for $8500; $2500 ca 


per year? | 





$300 BUYS A 69-ACRE farm, with 2 acres tim- 
ber, 6 room house, one barn — tS a house; 


near school, church and_ crea rms easy. 
KNIGHT’S REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Whitneys 
Point, N Y. 





DELAWARE is a fruit garden. The best place 
in the world for strawberries, potatoes and early 
apples. _Information given to buyers and hom 
ny by STATE BOARD OF AGRICUL TURE, 

over . 





POULTRY AND TRUCK FARM of 12 acres, 
near good markets. Brick dwelling. fine barn, ice 
house, incubator cellar, brooder house, 300 feet 
of poultry houses; on trolley: price $6300, Terms. 
JAS K. BOSS, Zions Hill, Pa. 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


Poors SHEPHERD Pape: x  . ’re $4. 


A. FLETCHER, 

















TEN PARTLY BROKEN American foxhounds, 
$5 eac Also Collie puppies. AMBROSE 5S. 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 
BEAUTIFUL COLLIE bitches 8 months, pups 
10 weeks old; all perfectly marked; at half price. 
FRED RODGER, Hammond, N 

MISCELLANEOUS 
FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, etc, address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa 

high- grade upright 


instruments: 12 Steinways 


GENUINE Poe in 
% up; 9 Krakauers 


pianos. Slight used 
from up; & Webers from 
from $230 up; 7 Knabes from $200 wp 3 Chickerings 
from $250 up; also ordinary second-hand aprig¢ht: 
$75 up; also 10 very fine pone grand pianos at 
about half. J6S"s Cash or 
easy monthly payments. LY & HEALY, 62 
Adums St, Chicago. We = TB ... on ap- 
prova 





A GOOD_RATE OF INTEREST. ‘pestest safety 
to principal. a share in extra profits, and avail- 
ability so you can get your money when you really 
need it. This is what we have accomplished for our 
security holders for quarter of a century—an un- 
rivaled reco If you have any money to invest. it 

ou to write me for particglars . HERBERT 

President Orange vans pany, 439 
[aoelie’ St, New York City. 





Parr 


Five Cents a Word 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





FARM HELP and ~ of help supplied 

r information office for 
ayette-St. Telephone 1138 Frank- 
lin), New York “City, FREE LABOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and application | blanks. 








” Do YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid society has on its 
lists men a, to obtain coioment a | gy 
able-bodied and’ w ‘willing "Scat ihe weak te 
able- to wor! the sed tle 
or no English, Le i of La 
man. 7 you can gt 
= —— - 45 us, stating Fy zee, th pa 
whether the was $ permanent and you ‘pre: 
fer a single man. We are a phi 
thropic organization, whose ob it is_to assist 

. rmers. We charge | 
no ssion A? or employee. Address 
PARM LABOR: *BOREAU, 174 Second Ave, New 

or 


T- 
please | 





| you 5e a word, or $1.25. 





Would You Like To 
Find Some Money? 


ee 

You can make some money that you 
would never make any other way, by 
advertising in our Farmers’ Exchange 
department some of your live stock, 
birds, eggs, seeds, plants; or imple- 
ments or household goods you no 
longer have use for, but which others 
might use. 

Lots of farmers have made money 
this way—and made it so easily it 
was just like finding money. 


You Are Losing Money 


if you haven’t awakened to the possi- 
bilities of money-making by advertis- 
ing in our Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment—and reading the advertise- 
ments carefully, too. 

Look over the old truck in your 
woodshed and attic. You'll probably 
find several things you don’t need— 
but which others might be crazy to 
buy. 

A 25-word advertisement would tell 
all about them and would only cost 
It would sell 
These advertisements 





the goods, too. 


| do, 


You Ought to Advertise 


The Best Kind of Advice 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Dear Sirs: From one advertise- 
ment placed in your valuable paper. 
American Agriculturist, I received 
more orders for Barred Rocks than 1 
could fill. I am more than pleased 
with results, and will always adver- 
tise in the old reliable American Agri- 
culturist to reduce my stock of birds. 
I advise any of your readers*who have 
anything to sell to give the American 
Agriculturist a trial first, and I know 
they will not be  disappointed.— 
[George C. Campbell, Hallstead, Pa. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 
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Odd Miss Thankful 


By Anna Deming Gray 
1 
HE dining room was 
cool and dark, and 
filled with the fra- 
grance of a jar of 
sweet peas in the cen- 
ter of the long white 
table. There are plenty 
of places where they 
serve with more style, but there’s no 
place where it’s as homelike, or where 
things are “better cooked.” Major 
Dennis was wont to say; as he set- 
tled himself comfortably in his chair 
at the end of the table. And Miss 
Thankful Hope, his neighbor, always 
agreed with him. 

Miss Thankful had been longer with 
Mrs Simmons than any of the others, 
and ought to know if anybody. To- 
night she seemed to have renewed 
her youth; a little pink spot snone 
on either of her cheeks and her eyes 
were shining. Everybody at the table 
knew why, and rejoiced with her. 

“And when do you start, my dear 
young lady?” asked the Major, bend- 
ing toward her, with that difference 
which was one of his greatest charms. 

“The first of the week, Major. I 
have wanted to go for so long; indeed, 
I have planned for the trip for three 
years, and I know it will do me a 
world of good. I’ve never seen the 
ocean, and they say Atlantic City is 
delightful.” 

“Perfect!” said the Major. 
perfect, my dear madam; 
come back a new woman, 
you, a new woman!” 

The two clerks on the other side 
smiled at each other, but the ‘Major 
was unconscious. 

“Fine place!”’ said Mr Bangs from 
the other end. His words came as if 
fired from a gun, and their explosive 
quality always made Miss Thankful 
jump. “Three miles of Beach! Fine 
place! Quite so!"’ and he gave his 
undivided attention to the roast, and 
Miss Hope, and Miss Hope’s trip were 
allowed to sink into the background, 
as the conversation became more gen- 
eral. 

This was a relief, for nothing suited 
Miss Thankful less than to be the cen- 
ter of conversation. She turned in 
time to catch a half sigh from her 
other side. Mrs Merrifald had only 





“Simply 
you will 
I assure 


been with Mrs Simmons for a month, 


and it was not yet decided whether 
she belonged among the “transients,” 
or in the more dignified place of a 
“regular boarder.” 

She was a pathetic little person in 
a faded lavender lawn, with two stiff 
curls either side her ears. She had 
charge of the children’s department 
in a very new, and as yet very shaky, 
magazine. And judging by her anx- 
ious expression, life was proving a 
serious matter. 

As usual Miss Thankful had taken 
this timid little person under her pro- 
tection at once, and had made it her 
particular care to see that the rather 
selfish young druggist next did not 
get the entire contents of the cream 
pitcher, and the brownest of the roils. 
For herself Miss Thankful would 
never have dreamed of resenting this, 
but now it seemed a different matter; 
and so she watched over the timid, 
sensitive little widow, like a protecting 
angel. 

She caught now the deeper shadow 
on Mrs Merrifaid’s face, and she feit 
a@ sudden sense of remorse, that she 
herself was so happy at this prospect 
of rest, and pleasure. It hardly 
seemed fair. 

“Mrs Merrifald you have Saturday 
afternoons, don’t you?” she said, 
bending toward her. “Won't you come 
up to my room? We will have a nice 
visit, and there’s a basket of fruit a 
friend sent me this morning; I want 
you to help me enjoy it.” 

Mrs Merrifald’s eyes lighted up 
with a smile; it meant a good deal to 
her tired nerves, this prospect of an 
afternoon in Miss Hope’s cool, restful 





room, with Miss Hope’s cheerful, gen- 
tle face opposite her. 
“Oh, thank you! 
happy,” she said. 
A few hours later in Miss Thank- 
ful’s own rocking chair, by the white 
curtained window, she poured all) her 


I shall be very 


homesick heart and all her 
weariness of the great, busy, nosy 
city, into Miss Thankful’s willing ears. 
There are some people in whom it 
seems quite the natural thing to con- 
fide ones troubles and perplexities; 
Miss Hope was one of these. 

“Y’ see it’s this way, Miss Thank- 
ful,” said her visitor. “The magazine 
is proving a success, but it is going to 
change editors. I am to be retained, 
and they told me yesterday that I 
could have a whole month's vacation, 
if I would I take it now. Think of i! a 
whole month, and I am so tired, Per- 
haps i’m not as strong as I used to 
be. I'm sixty, and at sixty yo’ get 
tired easily, Miss Hope. 

“T reckon I'm not a good manager. 
I don’t know how to save, yo’ know. 
I’m mighty sorry. I had three hun- 
dred dollars last week and I was go- 
ing home with part of it, and then I 
got a letter from my third cousin, 
Ezra. He has a daughter, and this 
summer she hes to be sent to the 
mountains, They haven’t seen me 
for yea’s, not since Mr Merrifald 
died, and they don’t know how differ- 
ently I have to live now. They wrote 
to see if I could send Lucy to Colo- 
rado, and of co’se I was glad I had 
the money to send them I was al- 
ways fond of my third cousin Ezra, 
though I’ve nevah seen Lucy. 

“But yoo don’t know how I long for 
Kentucky, Miss Thankful. Thar’s 
nothing like the soft, misty look of the 
Cumberland mountains, early sum- 
mer mornings, nothing! The old home 
is empty now, for thar’s a new tenant 
who don’t go in until September. I 
was born and grew up thar, Miss 
Thankful, and I know evah foot of 
the little farm. 

“Sometimes I can almost see the 
clover waving in the wind, and heah 
the mocking birds singing in the or- 
chard. I’m mighty old to be so silly. 
I don’t regret the money; that po’ 
child needs it mo’ than I do. But it 
would cost so little to spend a whole 
month down thar, that it seems a 
pity. I really ought to see the place 
too, and find if it needs anything, 
befo’ the other family move in, but 
it’s impossible. 

“Thar! I nevah intended to bother 
yo’ with all this, but it’s a relief to 
tell somebody. I’m mo’ and mo’ like 
a child as I get older. Sometimes I 
feel as I used to when I was a little 
girl. I am tired of everything, and 
I wish I could climb up intéd my 
mother’s arms, and be rested and 
comforted. Its because I’m getting 
old.” 

“T have felt that way 
Merrifald,” sail Miss Thankful, 
gently. “And I have not hai my 
mother since I was a child of ten.” 

And then her eyes filled with a 
sudden new thought, and for the next 
hour their voices were as eager as 
girls. When the tea bell rang, they 
went down to the table arm in arm. 
As soon as there came a pause in the 
conversation, the railroad clerk at the 
farther side leaned over to say: 

“Miss Thankful, I'll be glad to see 
to your tickets, if you want meto. I 
think we will have rates to Atlantic 
City by the first.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Hope 
gently. “I wish you would, but I've 
changed my plans, I am not going to 
Atiantic C‘ty after all.” 

“Not going!” came an astonished 
echo from the entire table. 

“Not going!” exploded Mr Bangs. 
“Not going! Bless my soul!” 

“It’s this way,” said Miss Hope 
quickly. “I’ve never seen Kentucky, 
and the Cumberland mountains I have 
always heard are fine. I’ve concluded 
to spend a month with Mrs Merrifald 
at her old home, I am sure we shall 
both enjoy it. It’s so pleasant to have 
a congenial companion when cne is 
away from home. I have—that is, I 


myself Mrs 


do—always 
strangers.” 

Miss Thankful glanced down the 
table with an almost appealing look. 
She was so anxious to make the ex- 
planation smooth for Mrs Merrifald's 
sake. 

“Quite so!" said Mr Bangs pleas- 
antly, grasping the situation more 
quickly than the others. “There were 
any number of—ah—mosquitoes—I 
remember, at Atlantic City. Very dis- 
agreeable, very!” and he subsided. 

Some were rather inclined to de- 
plore the change, but after all the 
explanation passed off more easily 
than Miss Hope feared it would. “Be- 
side, Miss Simmons,” she said, as they 
walked down the dining room to- 
gether. “Besides, Miss Simmons, I 
have always thought that the way the 
bathers dress must be rather embar- 
rassing—rather indelicate.” And Mrs 
Simmons agreed with her. 

Perhaps the Major was the only 
person who had entirely understood 
the whole matter, and he had made 
no comment, as he watched little Miss 
Thankful from under his shaggy 
brows, with kindly, twinkling eyes. In 
the hall he passed the railroad clerk. 
He also had drawn a few conclusions 
of his own, and he laughed as his eyes 
met the Major’s. 


rather dread meeting 


“That little woman is a jewel, 
Major,” he said. “A sort of human 
angel.” 


The Major’s eyes were still smiling, 
as he pulled his hat on: “And not very 
much disguised either, Kendricks,” he 
answered, as he went down the steps. 

“Always looking after other people,” 
he said to himself, “’till it’s my hon- 
est opinion she needs somebody to 
look after her. And this thing set- 
tles it. I am going to gct the job, and 
next year she shall go to Atlantic City 
or anywhere else she pleases. Bless 
her!” 

And the people who met him won- 
dered what the big man with the smil- 
ing eyes was thinking about. 


Dorothy Lee’s Rhyming Party 
By Emma C. Dewd 


AT is the postman’s ring,” 
| Elinor Dane’s mother said. 
“Run to the door, dear, and get 
the letters.” 
“There's one for me!” 
Elinor, coming back. She 
open it. 








exclaimed 
hurried to 


= 





Elinor Goes to the Party 
“Oh! Oh! Mamma Dane, it’s an 
invitation to apa party—all in 
poetry! Look 
Mrs Dane took the sheet, and read: 
“Miss Dorothy Lee would like to see 


Miss Elinor Dane at her party; 

On Friday, at three, for her there 

will be 

A welcome sure and hearty.” 

“Mamma, may I go? And what can 
I wear?” asked Elinor excitedly. 

But Mamma was smiling over what 
she was reading down in the corner 
of the sheet. 

“Perhaps you won't want to go 
when you hear this,” she said. 

“Each wanat is expected to talk in 
rhym 

And thereby add to the merry time.” 

“Oh, dear!” gasped Elinor, “Why, 
Mamma, how can I?” 

“We'll see. Theres’ plenty of time 
before Friday, and I'll try to think up 
something for you to say.’ 

On the party afternoon Elinor start- 
ed for Dorothy’s home with a head 
full of rhymes and a little basket of 
pink roses. Over and over she said 
the couplet that she and Mamma had 
made together. Mamma had shaken 
her head rather sadly over it, but 
Elinor thought it was beautiful. When 
her time came to speak she felt a lit- 
tle shy, but she held out her flowers 
to Dorothy, and bravely repeated 
without a break: 

“May your days be as fair as summer 
morns, 

And as sweet as these roses, without 
their thorns.” 

Then Dorothy 
sSwered: 

“Thank you, thank you, Elinor Dane; 
What you wish through life may you 
always obtain.” 

Elinor stepped aside then, 
way for other guests, 
with gifts for the 


smiled, and an- 


to make 
most of them 
birthday girl, and 


all of them with rhymes. Hilary 
Coley brought a box of candy, and 
he said: 

“Miss Dorothy Lee, 

I am trulv de- 

Lighted to see 

You es I can be!” 

That made everybody laugh, and 


Hilary added: 

“It is good we don’t have to laugh in 
rhyme 

We'd be in a fix the whole of the time.” 


Bertha Chapin came next. She had 
a book for Dorothy, with the rhyme: 
“Dear Dorothy Lee, I wish for ‘thee 
A life as happy as happy can be, 

And may these verses light and gay 

Remind thee merrily of this day.” 

Peter Collins made them laugh 
again with his rhyme: 


“Miss Dorothy Lee, pray how do you do? 

It’s a long, long week since I last.saw 
you! 

I never made a rhyme before, 

And I'm ‘fraid I never can make any 
more!’ 


When all the guests were 
Judith Carter asked: 


“What iy we play? What shall we 
pla 
Have we got to talk in rhyme all day?” 
And Dorothy answered: 
“The time is nearly up, my friends; 
At four o'clock the rhyming ends.” 


Hilary Coley exclaimed: 


“Let’s do it ali the time! 
I love to talk in rhyme.” 


But the rest were longing to chat- 
ter in prose, and when the clock 
struck, what a buzzing there was! 

Hilary did as he chose, however, 
and made them laugh ali the after- 
noon with his funny rhymes. He w®s 
the last to bid Dorothy good-by, and 
he said: 


“Farewell, farewell, Miss Dorothy Lee, 
And may you a hundred birthdays see.” 


there, 


> 


Music, books, a good dinner and 
many other things will help keep the 
young folks at home on Sunday and 
keep the worry out of the hearts of 
parents. It is not necessary to with- 
draw every restriction and turn the 
children loose in order to make them 
enjoy the Sabbath, or keep them from 
turning against religion. Indeed, 
wholesome restrictions are the things 
that train the little ones right in, the 
plastic years of childhood, and make 
useful men and women of them later 





on. 





oh gees 
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VEEDLEWORK: 
Neckwear in Irish Crochet 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 


HE bow 2nd jabot shown here- 

I with are very simple and easy 

to make, both being in two 
pieces, and 50 crochet thread and a 
fine steel needle should be used for 
their construction. 

Starting with the circle which forms 
the lower end of the tab, ch 6, join 
in a ring, ch 5, d ec over ring (ch 38, 
dc), 4 times, ch 3 and join in 2d 
ch of loop of 5 Make 5 dc over 
space, d c in d c and repeat around. 
Ch 38, s ¢ in back of previous s ¢, re- 
peat around, and then put 7 d c over 
each chain loop. Ch 4, s ¢ in s ¢, 
continue around and put 9 d ¢ over 
each Ch 5, and put 11 @ ec over each 
loop. Slip st along first three ch of 
de, then make picot loop, by chaining 
6, catch in 4th from hook for picot, 
ch 7, catch in 4th, ch 2. Catch this 
loop into the 6th d ¢ along the petal. 

Picot loop, catch into 3d d ec of next 
petal and repeat around. Make picot 
loop and catch into ceWter of first 
loop, ch 7, catch in next loop; make 
two loops then plain ch and continue 
in this manner, catching into the ccen- 
ter of last loop of previous row and 
make a slip st into the first loop of 
this one. Catch into center of loop 
with an s ¢ behind picot and make 
picot loop. With it still on the hook, 
put 11 d ec into the 7 ch loop, and do 
not eatch this down, but make picot 
loop after 11 dc are finished. Two 
more picot loops and then 11 d ec 
into plain ch, and continue around, 
fastening last loop into slip st and 
break off. Now make the strip of 
picot insertion for the upper part of 
the jabot, by first chaining 28, slip 
st in &th ch from needle, ch 6, catch 
into 4th from hook for a picot, ch 7, 
picot, ch 2, catch into 5th ch of 
foundation, repeat across, 

Second row. Ch 8, slip st into cen- 
ter of Ist loop, ch 6, picot, ch 7, 
picot, ch 2, slip st into second loop. 
Make two more loops like this, finish- 
ing with 5 ch and catch this into cen- 
ter of 8 ch with a short dc. Third 
yew Ch 8, slip st into center of 5 
ch, then make 8 more picot loops, 
ending with 5 ch caught into center of 
& ch with ade. Repeat this 3d row. 
17 times, and when last row is com- 
pleted, ch 6, pieot, ch 1, catch with 
slip st into the center of an 11 do 

















Bow and Jabot in Irish Crochet 


group, with the medallion held right 
side up. Ch 5, picot, ch 2, catch into 
next to last ch of 5 loop on insertion. 
Make half a picot loop by chaining 6. 
picot, ch 1, and catch into Ist ch of 
picot loop on medallion. Continue 
this, joining row across, catching last 
loop in the center of next group of 
de, and always remember that the 
pivets are two ch from the _ insertion 
and 1 from the medallion. Break 
off. 

The long -tab thus joined is finished 
with a narrow picot edge made as 
follows: Beginning at the upper left- 
hand corner as the piece is held with 


BUSY HOUSEWIVES 


the right side toward the worker, ch 
5, d ec in 3d st along foundation, ch 
3, dc. Repeat this around, always 
skipping 2 st of ch, and when the 
circle is reached put a dc in ine cen- 
ter of each loop, one between each 
loop, and four on each group of d ec. 
Do not carry the edge across the top, 
but turn, 4 s c into lst space, 2s c 
in next space, ch 6, turn, slip st in 
1st s c, turn, 3 s c over ch, picot, 5 
s c over chain, 2 s c in same space of 
foundation, 4 s c in next space, ch 6, 
catch with slip st beside 1st loop, turn, 
4s ¢ over ch, ch 6, turn, catch into 
center of 1st loop, turn, 4 s e¢, picot, 
4s c, 1s into half loop remaining, 
picot, 8 s c, 4s c into next space and 
repeat from the beginning, breaking 
off when the end is reached 

To make the bow, crochet two cir- 
cles as directed for the end of tab, 
only when last picot loop is joined 
do not break off, but ch 5, d c in cen- 
ter of loop, and proceed as directed 
for the edge. Leave the last 5 spaces of 
each circle unfinished, and when both 
are completed whip a doubled thread 
along the unfilled spaces and draw up 
tight Sew both circles together and 
then whip-gather the upper edge of 
the tab, fasten it firmly beneath the 
bow, and sew the smaller rose in the 
center of bow, as shown This rose 
is made as directed for the center of 
the circular medallion, only one row 
smaller, breaking thread at the 9 
d ¢ row 

A larger one is then made, complete 
at the 11 d c row, and sewn half way 
up the tab 

This completes the crochet part, and 
now cut two circles out of fine lawn, 
a trifle larger than the crocheted ones, 
hem the edges, and then make a@ chain 
long enough to surround one circle. 
Ch 5, de, ch 3, and proceed as di- 
rected for the edge of tab and break 
off This edge is applied to the right 
side of the hem with fine running 
stitches, the other circle is finished 
in the same way, and then a piece is 
cut in the same shape as the tab, 
with the center along the straight of 
goods, and finished like the circles. 
- These lawn pieces are sewn under 
the crochet and are not shown here, 
as they would serve to obscure the 
pattern of the crochet work 





Success in Canning 
BY EVA MILLS ANDERSON 


ANY housekeepers lack success 
M in keeping tomatoes; many of 

my acquaintances have quit 
canning tomatoes, because they so of- 
ten spoil. I was about ready to do 
that myself at one time, but just at 
that juncture I read a book on Bac- 
teria by Prof Newman, Acting on the 
suggestions regarding bacteria made 
therein, I adopted a new method. I 
took my cans after the usual washirg 
and boiled them and their tops for at 
least fifteen minutes; the rubbers I 
strung on a cord and dropped in the 
boiling water. I allowed my tomatoes 
to cook thoroughly, then poured them 
into the hot cans, put on the rubbers 
and screwed down the tops, I have 
used this method several years and 
have not lost a can during that time. 


A Combination 


Tomatoes and corn in equal quanti- 
ties make a nice variety. Let the to- 
matoes boil 15 minutes before adding 
the corn, then let all boil together 15 
r-inutes; proceed as with tomatoes 
alone. If your family likes onion add 
a little onion juice when reheating for 
th.» table. 

Peas, beans, beets and corn can be 
kept if the cans, tops, rubbers and 
vegetables are all cooked until -thor- 
ougly sterilized. A friend who lives 
on a large dairy farm where they 
keep six men the year around Says she 
does not spend two dollars a year fer 
canned fruit and vegetables, and they 
live well, too. She cans their entire 
supply by the method just given and 
seldom loses a can. 


Keeping Summer Apple Sauce 


Apple sauce, the delicious, foamy 
kind made from summer apples, con- 
tains too much air to keep well. I 
have succeeded with it by making it 
as usual, and allowing it to ceol, then 
packing it in cans, reheating it to the 
boiling point, boiling it a few mo- 
ments and sealing tightly. Sometimes 
I have dipped the cans in melted para- 
fi., but dount if it does any good 
and it adds much to the work. 








No 592+ and No 593+ Linen Collars 


Here are two attractive Dutch col- 
lars, now so popular. The perforated 
pattern of either will be sent postpaid 
for 10 cents; either design stamped on 
best white linen, 20 cents; cotton to 
work S cents. Order by number of 
our Fancywork Pattern Department, 
this office, 


The Bensder’s Viewpoint 


BY A CITY MAN 








It has occurred to me that perhaps 
a few ideas from one who annually 
spends his vacation on a 
farm may be of some 
value to those farm 
wives who are offering 
summer board. I have 
been to good places and 
bad places, and the for- 
mer cost no more than 
the latter. When I say 
bad I mean places which 
did not afford me my 
money’s worth. Usually this was 
wholly through ignorance on the part 
of the farm people regarding the re- 
quirements of the average summer 
guest. 

In the first place see to it that the 
house is thoroughly screened. Flies 
and mosquitoes are an _ intolerable 
nuisance, and will drive away guests 
faster than your advertising can bring 
them in. 

Next, see to it that you have good, 
comfortable beds. The average city 
guest is accustomed to sleeping on a 
hair or a felted mattress. Charge a 
little more for board, if necessary, in 
order to install these throughout the 
house. Bear ever in your mind that 
the city guest has come to rest, and it 
is absolutely essential that he shall 
sleep well. This he cannot do on 
straw-filled ticks, or feather beds, be- 
cause he is unaccustomed to them. 

Always keep plenty of water and 
towels in each room. See to it that 
your curtain shades work easily, and 
that your windows are easily opened 
and clesed. Also make it a point to 
hav> the chamber work done as early 
in the morning as possible in order 
that guests who may so desire may 
seek the seclusion of their own rooms 
and find them in order. 

The Table 

Make a point of serving liberally 
milk, cream, fruit’ and ‘vegetables. 
The éity. people’ crave ‘these things 
fresh from the farm. Vary your table 
as muchas possible. Plain, simple food 
is preferable to fancy dishes with the 
average guest who seeks farm board, 
but be sure that there is plenty of it. 

If it is possible, it is best to serve 
your guests in a room by themselves, 
or at an hour. after or before the 
family has eaten. Take the coolest, 
most comfortable room you have for 
your dining room. City people like to 
loiter over their meals, inasmuch as 
the table is a social meeting place. A 
fresh bouquet of wild flowers, even 
such common flowers as buttercups or 
daisies, on the table at each meal 
will add much to the pleasure of your 
guests. 

Entertaining 

Lay yourself out to inform your 
guests of all the interesting places in 
your vicinity; see to it that you have 
some means of recreation on the home 
place; several hammocks are a good 
investment; a croquet ground is al- 
ways appreciated. If you are going 
to entertain a number of guests at a 
time you can well afford to lay out a 
tennis court. If there is a lake or 
pond within a reasonable distance of 
the farmhouse, place there one or two 
boats; they need be nothing more 
than flat-bottom boats, such as any 





man who can use tools at all can 
build. Have these boats exclusively 
for the use of your guests; a small fee 
may be charged if your board rate is 
very low, but if you are getting fair 
board it is better not to charge at all. 
See to it that there is a fair division 
of the use of these boats, so that no 
one guest may monopolize one to the 
exclusion of other guests. If you are 
not a fisherman, but there is good 
fishing in your vicinity, make it your 
business to find out just where the 
best fishing is, that you may direct 
your guests. Make it your business to 
know just where the best views are 
and the easiest ways to get there. 

Have music of some kind in the 
house; second-hand pianos in really 
first-class condition can be bought at 
a very low price, and a piano is al- 
ways preferable to the organ; how- 
ever, an organ will do nicely if you 
have nothing else. 

If you can afford it, put a good, 
broad veranda on your house, if it 
has not one already. Have a few com- 
fortable camp chairs which the guests 
can carry about under the trees. 

Get up an occasional entertainment 
of some sort, such as a picnic to some 
picturesque spot, charging a fee. 

Never be too busy to answer ques- 
tions. 

Strive to get that atmosphere about 
your home which shall make your 
guests feel at home and that they 
have found the place they want te¢ 
come to every summer. 

Always bid them a hearty goodby, 
and express a desire to have them 
come again. 


Smart Styles for Little Folks 


HESE patterns have been de- 

I signed with special reference 

to the needs of our farm moth- 
ers. No 2964 is a boy’s Russian suit, 
consisting of a blouse, closing at 
front, and having removable shield 
and knickerbockers. White linen, 
with a collar of red linen and belt to 
match, makes this a stylish little suit 
for any occasion. Sizes 2, 3, 4 and 
5 years. 

No 2981 is a child’s envelope apron. 
It is slipped over the head, closing 
with buttons at each side. Sizes 3, 5, 
7, 9 and 11 years. 

No 2799 is a girl’s and child’s romp- 
ers with circular bloomers. Dark biue, 
green, brown or red linen, chambray 
or duck may be used to advantage for 
this useful garment. Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years. 

No 2957 is another attractive apron. 
Nainsook, Persian lawn, batiste . or 
jaconet may be used for this pattern, 
with yoke band and sleeves of all- 
over embroidery. Sizes 5, 7, 9 and 11 
years. 

No 2624 is a boy’s 
consisting of a blouse in 





Russian suit, 
“Gibson” 

















New Styles for Little Folks 


style, with a removable shield and 
sleeves plaited at bottom or finished 
with wristbands, and knickerbockers. 
Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 years. 
How to Order 

Order by number of our Pattern 
Department, this office. Do not fail to 
state size. Patterns are 10 cents each 
postpaid. 
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PAJOUR SUNSHINE CORNER} 


With The Host 


HAT did you think of that 
W Home Betterment Number last 

week? Did you find some- 
thing stimulating in it? Did it give 
you some ideas? We thought it was 
a pretty good number ourselves, and 
we are indebted to those among our 
readers who contributed so freely to 
make it what it was. 

We want to keep this home better- 
ment idea going right straight along 
through the year. We want to feel 
that home betterment is in progress 
every minute of every day. It isn’t 
a theoretical problem; it is your 
problem and my problem all the time. 

A lot of young people have recently 
joined the Table. We have some of 
their good letters in every issue. These 
young people are the thinking, work- 
ing forces of the future; they are en- 
titled to just as good homes as we 
can give them. 

I wish there might be some home 
betterment circles spring into being 
spontaneously all over the country. I 
believe it can be brought about. It 
is up to you and up to me to do it. 
Will you do your share? 











The Open Forum 





Has the Secret of Contentment 

Dear Host: This is the way I get 
an outing; quite a little way from the 
house is a pine wood on a hill. I 
put the little girl of three in the baby 
carriage, also something to read, and 
my sewing, take the dog and cats, 
and stay all the afternoon. When I 
hear the men call the cows to be 
milked, I go home. In the winter, 
when there is good sliding, my son’s 
wife, girlie, dog, cats and myself all 
go for a good time sliding. I don’t 
stop every day to dust the piano or 
black the stove. I wish the women 
would take hold and try to prevent 
the killing of birds of all kinds for a 
period of twenty years. One son is a 
farmer, but the other does not like it. 
I do not believe in making a child do 
what God never intended him for.— 
{Mrs C. E. H., Mass. 

Doesn’t Permit Tobacce 

Dear Host: I am a Nebraska girl 
20 years old. Have always lived on 
the farm except times while away at- 
tending school. I greatly enjoy read- 
ing the girls’ letters. I agree with 
‘Ariel on the tobacco question. I think 
no self-respecting young man should 
use it in this modern age. 
ticular, I think your letter fine about 
girls permitting “liberties.” I, for 
one, do not, but neither do I permit 
tobacco. Kissing games are, as Mich- 
igan Girl says, disgusting. The young 
people here do not play them.—[Min- 
nie H., Neb. 

Timely Topics 

Dear Host: Here is a topic for 
discussion, sister housewives, Dress 
reform for women. How often you 
hear a woman say: “I would like 
es 4 











Superior Masculine Wisdom 


oie Josherway, dew you sup- 
Se them teeny roosters actchooally 
Srew them long tail feathers?” 
Be ye plumb stark crazy, S’man- 


dy That’s noth’n but one er them 


ads fer feather tonic!” 


Miss Par-~ 


AROUND 


to go, but I haven’t time to get ready.” 
Most of us have felt the same way. 
It is the monotony of most country 
homes that makes young folks leave 
the farm and many wives and moth- 
ers discontented!—[Mrs C. O., Ark. 
Another of the Right Kind 
Dear Host: I have seen so many 
letters from the girls that I would like 
to add my mite. If you cannot read 


this please excuse me asI am lying on | 


my back in bed where Ive lain for 


several weeks. As it is nearing July 4) 


and everyone feels patriotic, please give 
three cheers and a tiger for the girls 
from Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska and 
Miss Particular, as well as the good 
old Fourth. I am nearly 19 years old, 
so am not an “Old Maid” yet, but as M. 
G. says, “Merely a Girl.” I only wish 
there were more girls like the ones 
who have written lately. I know they 
would be more honored by young men. 
My mother says I go too far, because 


I bar all girls from my friendship 
who say anything before girls they 
would not say before boys. I think if 


they make a practice of repeating vul- 
gar slang before their own sex’ they 
are not to be trusted very far. I have 
many friends among both old and 
young and am glad to say they are 
“friends indeed,” as they have proved 
in my need. I wish I knew G. M. of 
Nebraska, She certainly is a girl after 
my own heart. Is there anything any 
more ridiculous than to see a crowd 
of young people playing “postoffice” 
or any other kissing games. There is 
where some of the “Shields of Honor” 
are broken is what I firmly believe. 
Please don’t think I’m a confirmed 
crank, because I’m not. I can enjoy 
@ good time as well as any young per- 
son when I’m well, and try to be cheer- 
ful when I’m not. I’m getting so tired 
I must stop and go to sleep. Keep 
up the “Banner of Modesty” girls and 
we will win yet.—[ Bessie. 


I inane Not 


Death, I know not what room you are 
abiding in, 
But I will go my way, 
Rejoicing day by day, 
Nor will I flee, or stay, 
For fear I tread the path you may be 
hiding in. 
Death, I know not if my small bark be 
nearing you, 
But if you are at sea, 
Still shall my sails float free, 
What is to be will be; 
Nor will I mar the happy voyage by 
fearing you. 
Death, I know not what hour or spot 
you wait for me. 
My days untroubled flow; 
Just trusting on I go; 
For ah! I know, I know, 
Death is but life that holds some glad 
new fate for me. 


[Ella Wheeler Wilcox in Nautilus. 


My String of Pearls 


BY MES T. E. HANKE 














HE city woman seldom envies 
| the farmer’s wife. She _ sees 
only the strain on brain and 
muscle that fills each waking hour, 
and how few are the recreations and 
how strenuous the routine of work. 
And yet—let me tell you of my string 
of pearls. 

They are strung on a common 
chain of over 300 links, each link so 
like the others there is a weariness in 
counting them. Even the ends are so 
cunningly joined they seem continu- 
ous. But—there are the pearls; beau- 
tiful in their simplicity, priceless be- 
cause so rare. Each glows with a 
pure white light that warms my heart 
as I count them o’er. 


Some of the Pearls 

This is the day after the long, cold 
winter when I found the first hepati- 
cas pushing their waxen daintiness 
through the fallen oak leaves with a 
message of spring. 

Here is a day when I raised my 
eyes in thanksgiving for the life of a 
loved one brought back from the 
“shadow.” 

This is the day we spent in perfect 
harmony with out of doors. Nature 
opened her heart to add to our 
pleasure. 

Here from a friend a lesson was 
learned; a tender thought that made 
a clearer vision and wider view. 

This is the day I lost in reading a 
book of such optimistic outlook that 
succeeding days were brighter. 

These little pearls are pleasant 
thoughts, kindly deeds, unselfish acts, 
and unexpected kindnesses. 

In the center is my pearl of great 
price, to whose luster all the other 








pearls contribute—the love of home, 


THE TABLE 


AGreat Achievement 


We've succeeded in making the 


finest and fastest shade 


of brown 


ever produced in cotton dress goods— 
n-Eddysto: 


Simpso 
calicoes. 


me Fast Hazel Brown 


They are absolutely fast- 


color, and grow brighter with wash- 


ing. 


Stylish, serviceable, economical. 


Some with a new silk finish. 


Ask your dealer 
hasn't them write us his name. 


for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


Tf he 
We'll help him supply 


you. Don't accept substitutes and imitations. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm, Simpson, Sr. 











PERFECT BREAD EVERY TIME. 


Our printed copyright recipe for making the 


STANDARD ENGLISH 2-LB LOAF 


breadmaking line. No 
ng whether the bread will be good or 
Maued to any address 


Solves all 
more we 

not if you use this recipe. 
in the U. S. for 2 cents in silver. 


CEREAL ADV. AGENCY, 


joms tn the 


PALMER, MASS. 


allow 10 









HARTSHORN 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 






SHADE ROLLERS 






Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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When You Write this "journal One 


ve ers like to 


their 
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VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


household 





The atmosphere of HOME will always exist in 


the homes where there is a NEW HOME 


It brightens the home life of the housewife, gives her a cheerful and 
1 spirit, and the family sewing becomes a pleasure looked 
forward to. 


essential part which harmonizes the family circle. 


Have you a NEW HOMET 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


If not, your home circle is not complete. The NEW HOME has a 
charm peculiar to itself; it ministers alike to each member of the 


does such excellent work that it is looked upon as that 


circle complete by installing a NEW HOME. 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 
product and have dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name 
NEW HOME” can be purchased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty 


never runs out, 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME 


Make your family 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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If your dealer cannot these 
jars, send $3, and we will express 
Prepaid thirty (30) quart size ATLAs 
E-Z SEAL Jars to any town having 
an office of the Adams or U. 8. 
Express Co., within the States of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana or Michigan, or we will quote 
deiivery prices in other portions of 
the United States by freight or 
express. 





This is the Jar 


That Saves You Trouble 


The Atlas E-Z Seal Jar — the bese 
made and most convenient fruit con- 
tainer yet put on the market. 

It has a mouth sufficiently wide to 
take in large fruits, like peaches and 
pears, whole, 

It seals by a simple downward pres- 
sure of the hand, and when sealed, 
keeps its contents perfectly for any 


length of time, The 


ATLA 


E-Z Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 
is machine-made ; of extra tough glass and 
very strong at top where common jars so 
often break. Being smooth finish on_ the 
lip, there are no fine glass particles to fall 
into the jar, as sometimes happens when 
putting cap on a hand-made jar. The 


Atlas Special Mason 


has a wider mouth, but is made with screw 
cap. 

Always ask your dealer for“ Atlas"’ jarsand 
take no substitute—then you have the best. 
A Book of Preserving Recipes 
Sent free to every woman who sends us the 


name of her grocer, stating whether or not he 
Sells Atlas Jars. 


SAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W. Va.~ 




















ADVERTISEMENT 





Rockford Z Gasoline | Bifetiogeee uaa) 
Engines || , 


ARE THE BEST 


4 
Why? Because of, the outside igniter; 
5 modern open.cooling system, straight. 

2to30H.P. Simple, eco- line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
- nomical, easily started, ernor. Thousands in successful op- 

fully guaranteed. Also eration because of our years 
| of experience in building the best. 
Seven sizes: 144 to 16H.P. 

Send for our Free Catalog and 
our Catechism telli fifty-seven 
reasons. why Sti ey En- 
wo gines are the Best. 

Agents overywhere’sell them. 


Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST.PAUL MINN 


CIDER PRESSES SAWMILLS . 
STEAM ENGINES, THRESHERS. [ox 
MONARCH MACHINERY CO., 621 Cortlandt Bldg., New York } 


Make It Yourself 


ve tim 














and make money sawing for 

, Others, with a Portable 
American Saw Mill! 

Simple, reliable, little 

needed, no experience necessary. 
Catalog free. Also describes wood- = \ 
working machinery of all kinds. , == = = ——<—S = == 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACH'Y CO. ‘ == = — —— 
120 jackettstown. N. 3. ——— <=<—<—— SS - 


Hope St., Ht == 
1561’ Terminal Bldgs., New York 


Tools for the workshop, farm or home must be tools of 








uality. 
: fer A plane, for instance, to smooth a board properly, must m5 
a a keen blade, carefully adjusted—its surface must be true and it 
, must fit the hand. 


I) | ABEN KUTTER 
Elkhart Buggies Tools and Cutlery 


have been sold to the consumer futiy ¢ Ma Fiat Ap AE 
| hirty- i ears are care inspected, adjusted and teste 
For . Six Y ; leaving the factory. E 
May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? Look for the Keen Kutter. trademark on every tool 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. you buy—it — the tool to be satisfactory or - 
ed. 


h di money refun 
Elkhart, Indiana The name Keen Kutter covers a full line of tools for 


poee garden and farm, as well as scissors, shears, 
pocket knives, razors and table cutlery. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. : 
GIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Lous ano New Yous, U. $. A. 


or any other work to do that can be done with a 
ngine? (Do it with a WATERLOO, 
We'll send you one. We'llallow you 
to wee st for thirty days froe. Saw 
your wood, grind your feed, churn your butter, 
torn your washing machine, run the rator. 
the pleasureand profit ofa WATER- 
£00 BOY. if it does not give 
































SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 

ie nature’s own product—not man made, . Quarried from solid rock—split into 
convenient form for 'aying, and then in its natural state ready for the roof, 
“SOLID ROCK CAN NOT WEAR OUT. it can't burn, 
rust, warp, © tear, or decay, That's why Green or.Purple Slate Roofs 
never wear out and never require painting and repairing like al! other roofing. 
- Sea Green & Slate Roofs are suitable for any, building, new-or old. 
ause spark and fire-provf. 


Give pertocs protection, Reduce insurance rates 
Afford clean cistern 


water. Not affected by heat or cold. First cost-only a 
e 


trifle more than short lived roofing, Sett 
§ more money for poor roofing. 
willsave you money, 


EA GREEN SLATE CO., 


your roof question *for_all timo. 
Write to us for our free book 
Give name of your local roofer. Write today- 


Box 12 


Granville, #. Y. 








SWINEIN AMERICA 


A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 
By F. D. COBURN 


Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture 


Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 


Coburn of Kansas? 


Swine is a great crop in America, and Coburn is a 
great man, a great author and a great hog authority. __ 
~ Coburn has written a book,'a big book of over 600 
Pages treating of swine from every ger Agee j 
» This book will interest you; it-will help you, and it 
will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 

If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter glancing 
through this book; and yes will get so much good, so 


much help, and so muc 


enthusiasm that you will be 


certain to make money out of hogs. 


This volume is handsomely. printed on fine paper, from. large, clear 
type and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
nificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, printed on a special 


plate paper. 


Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
anatomical and physiological. model of the hog. 


This model consists 


of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
able paper, showing all-the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc., 
in their relative positions: “This model is accompanied by an elabo- 
rate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 


The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth, 
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gold ‘side and back stamping, making one of the handsomest_and 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public, 


Price, net, $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street : New York 











GENTLEMEN: 


OaKFoRD, Pa., February 15, 1908. 


The Amatite Roofing you advised me to try has proved 
to be the best roofing I. have'on any of my chicken houses, 
having tested it for two years with four other roofings. Con- 
sequently, when I was compelled to buy a new roof on my 


wagon house, used Aniatite. 


If you see fit to use this letter as a testimonial, you will 
be doing the chicken fanciers a great benefit. 
If anyone wishes to see how the roofing lasts:I will be 


pleased to have them visit my farm. 


HiLt Crest Farm, 


This is the kind of .letters which 
we get daily regarding —Amatite. » 


When it was first. put on the 
market a- great ‘many. people. were 


“attracted by it, but did not. wish to 


- tae all their money in a new type 
of-- roofing, -so ' they used some 
Amatite- with the . old-fashioned 


‘ “smooth - surfaced”’ . roofings’ right 


alongside so as to get a good com- 
parison of their durability. Now 
they are finding that Amatite with- 
out any. painting lasts longer than 
other roofings that need continual 
is and they are writing in 
etters like the above. 


Amatite has a surface of real 
mineral:maiter which will not rub 
off or wear off, as the coal tar pitch 





Yours truly, 
WILLIAM. F. FOTTERALL. 


which holds it in place is a power- 
ful adhesive. 


The priee of Amatite-is very low. 
The sniodth ‘surfaced roofings sold 
at the price of Amatite are usually 
a one-ply or half-ply gfade which is 
very flimsy and light in weight, and 
do not compare with Amatite,which 
is five-ply. . Amatite .has a double 
layer of Coal Tar Pitch, a double 
layer of wool felt, and a real min- 
eral surface. 


Free Sample and Booklet 


Send for a Sample of Amatite and 
see what the mineral no-paint sur- 
face looks like. You’ll then under- 
stand why it is so much better than 
“painted roofing .”’ 
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